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Foreword 


The American Peace Society, having as its great objective “that right shall rule might in a law-gov- 
erned world” is deeply concerned with the possible effects of the proposed amendments to the Constitution 
in respect to the conduct of our foreign relations. With the political effects of the various amendments the 
Society is less concerned, if concerned at all. Whether the control over foreign relations shall be transferred, 
as in the case of parliamentary forms of government, primarily to the control of both Houses of the Con- 
gress and the present powers of the Senate and President correspondingly restricted is of secondary impor- 
tance, and opinions may reasonably differ in respect to it. The question of importance is whether, under 
the terms of the proposed amendments, the United States would be able to contract with foreign nations 
on a basis of equality and to enter into obligations which it could carry out in good faith. It is with this 
aspect of the problem that the American Peace Society is deeply concerned. 


That a treaty which conflicts with the Constitution shall not be of any force or effect, as provided in two 
of the Amendments, should be sufficiently obvious not to be a matter of controversy, unless the provision is 
‘to be interpreted as meaning that a treaty cannot prescribe a uniform rule for matters which are now under 
the individual control of the forty-eight States. Under such an interpretation the United States could not 
contract on a basis of equality with states which have a unitary form of government upon any matter, such as 
the right of aliens to own or inherit property in the United States, which is now under the control of the indi- 
vidual states. A commercial treaty in respect to negotiable instruments, for example, would be equally im- 
possible. 


The same problem would be presented by the provision of one amendment that a treaty could become 
effective as internal law only through legislation which would be valid in the absence of a treaty. At pres- 
ent Congress cannot establish a uniform law in respect to the ownership of real estate by aliens, in respect to 
negotiable instruments, in respect to the protection of migratory birds. It may be argued that such things 
are not desirable; but desirable or not desirable, now or in the future, the Amendment would preclude a 
treaty in respect to them. 


More serious is the question of good faith in the observance of treaties, which has always been one 
of the things held most sacred by the United States. The amendments raise the question in an indirect but 
none the less challenging form. At present, when two thirds of the Senate approve and the President ratifies 
a treaty it enters into force upon proclamation. An executive agreement enters into effect upon signature. 
Several of the proposed amendments lay down conditions with respect to the validity of treaties and execu- 
tive agreements which could only be conclusively determined by decision of the Supreme Court. Does the 
provision of the treaty conflict with the Constitution? Does it deal with a matter which would be within the 
power of Congress in the absence of the treaty? Does the executive agreement relate to a matter of “internal 
law,” or does it come within the powers recognized traditionally as executive powers, such as an agreement 
providing for the recognition of a new de facto government or an agreement contingent upon such recogni- 
tion? All these would seem to be questions properly to be decided by the Federal courts and ultimately by 
the Supreme Court if one or other of the proposed amendments should be adopted. The result would be 
that it would be necessary either to suspend the operation of the treaty or executive agreement until the Su- 
preme Court had given its decision, or else to consider the treaty as in effect only provisionally until some 
possible situation might arise in which the conditions of the particular amendment would be at issue. In 
the one case the conduct of foreign relations would be seriously impeded if not completely obstructed; and 
in the other case there would be danger of violation of the rule of good faith if vested interests had been 
created during the period in which the agreement was in force provisionally. 


We are dealing here with delicate matters of our foreign relations, and it is to be hoped that no sudden 
impulse will lead us to give the impression to the world that we have lost faith in our Government or feel 
that, if not now, it may betray us some day in the future. 


C. G. FENwIck 
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We came back from the Far East convinced that 
the Communists have had three main objectives in 
their attempt to dominate that part of the world. 


First, they wanted to gain control of the almost 
unlimited reservoir of manpower in China. This they 
have now done. China has been drawn behind the 
Iron Curtain and the huge Chinese Army has been 
made a factor of first importance in Asia. 





Second, they want to win over to their side the 
great industrial capacity of Japan. Their first major 
attempt to achieve this objective failed when their 
aggression in Korea was stopped at the 38th parallel. 


Finally, they have their sights set upon the vast 
quantities of rice and the rich raw materials which 
are available in Southeast Asia. That is why they are 
so intent upon winning the struggle in Indo-china. 
For if that country falls into the clutches of the 
Kremlin then the other nations of Southeast Asia 
would find it increasingly difficult to withstand Com- 
munist pressure. 


These, I think, are the prime objectives of the 
Communists in the East as a part of their overall 
strategy to dominate the world. If they can win these, 
they believe, the rest will inevitably follow. 


There can be no question about the tremendous im- 
portance of Asia to Communist leaders in Moscow. 
This is not because they have lost interest in the great 
industrial complex of Western Europe. But they 
| have been held at bay there by the successes of the 
b European Recovery Program and the North Atlantic 

Treaty. I am convinced that Communist strategists 
now place primary priority upon vigorous action in 
the East. This explains why Asia is currently the hot 
battleground of the global conflict in which we are 
engaged. 





There is an interesting paradox that becomes more 
apparent when one visits the Far East. Everywhere 
there is a deep resentment against colonialism and 
imperialism in any form. People in the area feel 
strongly that they should be free from external con- 
trols, that they should be allowed to work out their 
own destiny in their own way. This leads to the 
propaganda of hatred toward foreigners which, of 





*This article by Senator Alexander Smith is composed of salient portions 
of his report to the Congress and people of the United States after his 
recent tour of observation and study of Eastern Asia. The entire report can 
be obtained from the Far-East Committee of the Senate Foreign Relations 

| Committee. 
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The Situation in the Far East 


BY H. ALEXANDER SMITH* 


Chairman, sub-committee on the Far East, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and a Director of the 
American Peace Society 


course, the Communists have agitated in every con- 
ceivable way. 

What we have, then is the curious spectacle of 
Communists being on the side of the angels. They 
talk about liberation. They denounce imperialism. 
They condemn colonialism. And with their tongues 
in their cheeks, they wave the banner of national 
independence. 

But what many people in the Far East still fail to 
realize is that the Soviet Union has been engaged in 
an ambitious and diabolical effort to conquer and 
colonize the entire world. This they are now doing in 
Asia with all the cunning and vigor at their command. 

When one looks at the march of events in Asia 
there are, of course, a number of discouraging factors. 
On this side of the ledger I would include the follow- 
ing points: 

(1) The impressive territorial gains made by the 
Communists in Asia have given them added influence 
and power. They now control half the Jand mass of 
Asia with some two-fifths of its population. 


(2) Communists now possess by far the largest 
ground forces in the Far East, and both Communist 
China and North Korea, with assistance from Mos- 
cow, have developed air forces of their own. 


(3) The Communist movement in Asia has two 
very significant psychological advantages. Rightly or 
wrongly, it is not identified with colonialism or im- 
perialism in these States. Even more important, it 
works through its own Communist parties which 
function in the individual countries as indigenous, 
seemingly patriotic groups. 

(4) Then there is the spirit of neutralism in parts 
of Asia, prompted in part by the fact that certain 
Asian countries have only recently ceased to be 
pawns in the power politics of others. 

(5) The rapid population growth still exceeds the 
increase in food production in several countries—par- 
ticularly India and Japan. 


(6) Population pressure, poverty, illiteracy, and 
an intense feeling of anti-imperialism make the peo- 
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ple a relatively easy target for Communist propa- 
ganda. The average life expectancy in the area is 
about 25 years. The average annual income is about 
$50. The promises of the Communists for indepen- 
dence and higher living standards often fall on fertile 
soil. 

(7) Numerous areas of tension exist which tend 
to accentuate differences between the free countries 
of Asia and thus help the Communist cause. 

(8) Communists are doing their utmost to dis- 
credit the United States all over Asia. We are 
pictured as a capitalist and imperialist nation of ar- 
rogant and conceited people who are bent on bringing 
about war rather than peace. Minor instances of 
racial prejudice and of cooperation with so-called 
colonial powers like Britain and France are widely 
broadcast and exaggerated far beyond their intrinsic 
importance. 

(9) Finally, there is still a general disinclination 
throughout the area to recognize the serious nature 
of the Communist threat, particularly in its external 
aspects. Countries like India and Burma, for example, 
will take vigorous measures to suppress the illegal 
acts of their indigenous Communist parties but will 
go out of their way to conciliate Moscow and Peking. 


On the positive side of the ledger I suggest the 
following: 


(1) The truce in Korea—uneasy though it may be 
—has done much to ease tensions in the Far East. 

(2) The main march of communism has been held 
at least temporarily in check at the borders of China. 

(3) There are also encouraging signs of a greater 
degree of stability in several countries of southern 
and southeast Asia—particularly Burma, India, 
Pakistan, and Malaya. 

(4) We were impressed by the energy and the 
hope with which most countries in the area are tack- 
ling their problems of economic development. With 
help from the United Nations, the Colombo plan, 
and our own technical assistance program, they are 
moving ahead, slowly but surely, to improve their 
standards of living. 

(5) I believe, too, that there are some signs of a 
growing awareness of the mortal danger of commu- 
nism in Asia. In this connection the United Nations 
has been a most useful device, for a good many of 
Asia’s leaders have learned there just how false the 
propaganda of Russia and her satellite states really is. 


(6) Many of the officials to whom I talked ex- 
pressed the conviction that our vigorous leadership in 
defending South Korea from aggression not only 
saved the free world from disaster but gave the peo- 
ple of Asia new hope and determination for the 
future. 
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(7) In spite of vicious Communist propaganda 
there is, among the people of Asia, an encouraging 
reservoir of good will for America. Fundamentally 
they believe in the same basic principles that we as 
free Americans believe in. 

(8) Still another favorable factor is the striking 
change that is taking place in the attitude of the over- 
seas Chinese. These important Chinese elements in 
Burma, Thailand, Hong Kong and the other coun- 
tries of South Asia—some 12 million of them—have 
heretofore maintained a wait-and-see attitude in the 
conflict between Chiang Kai-Shek and Mao Tse-tung. 
Now, at long last, there are some encouraging signs 
that they may be moving away from communism. 

(9) Finally, we were very favorably impressed by 
the quality of our leadership in Asia. Our ambas- 
sadors, on the whole, are outstanding as are our mili- 
tary leaders in Tokyo, Seoul, and SHAPE head- 
quarters in Paris. It is gratifying to meet such ex- 
tremely able people in the field who are devoted to 
the best interests of the United States. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the fundamental importance of Asia 
to American foreign policy and to world peace gener- 
ally, it seems to me that we should thoroughly re- 
examine our policy objectives there from time to 
time in order to make sure that we are on the right 
track. What we want, of course, is a free peaceful, 
friendly, and stable Asia. In working toward that 
goal we ought to keep in mind certain general princi- 
ples. 

Let me stress my conviction that peace in the Far 
East can only be assured by the ultimate solution of 
the problem of freedom and independence for all 
these nations. Having in mind this fundamental ap- 
proach, I submit the following recommendations: 


(1) We should do everything we can to under- 
stand the oriental mind and the philosophy back of 
the foreign policies of our far eastern neighbors. By 
the same token we must help the people of the East 
to understand us and the ideals that underlie our 
western way of life. 

(2) We should continue to help the anti-Com- 
munist nations in Asia to develop and maintain a 
posture of strength so that they can defend them- 
selves against Communist aggression. 

(3) In this connection we must continue our pro- 
gram of encouraging the training of native Asian 
troops—particularly in Korea, Formosa, and Indo- 
china. 

(4) We should continue to encourage the idea of 
collective security in the Far East. Weak countries 
cannot stand alone and expect to remain free and 
independent. Personally, I should like to see a re- 
gional security pact developed for the Far East— 
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under the leadership of the far eastern nations them- 
selves —in the nature perhaps of a multilateral 
“Monroe Doctrine,” comparable to the Rio Treaty in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

(5) We should continue to resist any move to ap- 
pease the Communist aggressors. Appeasement has 
much the same effect on the Communists as throwing 
a piece of raw meat to a hungry tiger; it only whets 
his appetite for more. Our policies should be pursued 
with firmness and patience. 

(6) On this trip I had my previous convictions 
fully confirmed, namely, that the United States must 
not recognize Red China nor consent to its admission 
to the United Nations while it remains a satellite tak- 
ing orders from Moscow. 

Such a move might well be the death blow to the 
aspirations of the struggling nations of Asia to be free 
and independent. It would put the appeasing stamp 
of American approval on the exploitation by Moscow 
of the sufferings of the people of Asia. 

Furthermore, no outlaw regime, like that in 
Peiping, should ever be allowed to blast its way with 
guns and tanks and instruments of war into a peace 
organization like the United Nations. 

(7) I believe the time has come when our Gov- 
ernment should declare that we will react to aggres- 
sion wherever it occurs in the world, taking whatever 
action our national interests require. The two great 
wars of this century might never have occurred if 
the free nations had made clear in advance their de- 
termination to oppose aggression. From what we 
heard in Asia, Secretary Dulles’ warning to the Com- 
munist Chinese that they must not resume hositilities 
in Korea nor move into Indochina, has had a tremen- 
dously helpful impact. These important warnings 
should be expanded to emphasize our concern, in line 
with our obligations under the United Nations Char- 
ter, about any aggression against any free world coun- 
try. 

(8) I believe, too, that we should exert every effort 
to bring about a unity of purpose and direction among 
the free nations and a common policy with respect 
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to the Far East to meet the dangers that confront 
us there. 


(9) Continued technical assistance, and in some 
countries modest amounts of aid for economic de- 
velopment purposes, must remain an indispensable 
part of our program. With living standards abysmal- 
ly low and population pressure increasing, govern- 
ments in these countries are extremely anxious to 
push ahead in improving the productivity of their 
soil, their transportation facilities, their public-health 
techniques, their educational systems, and their in- 
dustrial production. To be sure, our assistance in all 
these countries must be a relatively small amount. 
But it represents a leavening factor which is extreme- 
ly important. We must continue to underline in this 
practical way to the people of Asia our interest in the 
progress they are making in trying to build a better 
tomorrow. 


(10) We in the United States should do our ut- 
most in our dealings with our friends in Asia to 
demonstrate the positive values of the democratic way 
of life. It is not enough to condemn communism; we 
must convince the people of Asia that their future 
and their destiny lies on the side of freedom. When 
they understand that communism means slavery and 
the loss of those basic liberties that man has struggled 
over the centuries to attain, I am confident they will 
freely choose to stay with the free nations. 


(11) Finally, we should lose no time in stepping 
up our information service in this far eastern area. I 
am inclined to feel we have overemphasized the im- 
portance of the military and economic aspects of our 
program and neglected the ideological. We would 
do well to highlight the teachings and traditional 
moralities of the countries concerned which bring out 
and illustrate those deep values of individual freedom 
for which peoples throughout the world are yearning. 
It is far more effective in India, for example, to extol 
the spiritual greatness of Gandhi and to relate his 
teachings to freedom and world peace, than to boast 
of America’s material accomplishments and military 


might. 
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Our whole experience emphasizes the importance 
of appointing United States representatives in these 
areas who are humanly sympathetic with the prob- 
lems of the people, and who are able to interpret the 
good will and sincere desire of the American people 
to help. We must not seek to dominate or dictate. 
We must not try to rebuild these countries in the 
image of America. We must help them in their keen 
eagerness to work out their own future. 

In making these recommendations I am not un- 
aware of the difficulties involved. Today it may look 
to some people as though the freedom of these coun- 
tries could only be won by force of arms. I am in full 


agreement that this must be avoided, if it can be 
avoided, without appeasement or the slavery of hu- 
man souls. Wars in this atomic age are terrible to 
contemplate but human slavery is worse. Lincoln said 
that any nation half slave, half free cannot survive. 
Today we know that a world half slave and half free 
is threatened with destruction. 

But physical war and atomic destruction need not 
be inevitable. We are dealing with a new and dif- 
ferent kind of struggle. Final and lasting victory can 
be won by winning the critical war of ideas—by con- 
vincing the minds of men of the eternal values of 
freedom under the guiding hand of God. 





Communism in Latin America: An 
Interim Assessment 


Dangerous confusion exists in the United States 
concerning the extent of the Communist threat in 
Latin America. With each “revolution” a barrage of 
charges and counter-charges of Communist affiliation 
is thrown up by both the “ins” and the “outs.” As a 
result the North American observer becomes under- 
standably confused. He either sees Communism as 
more of a menace than it really is or, what is equally 
unfortunate, he may conclude that the whole affair 
is a political smokescreen and that Communism in 
Latin America is a myth—which it certainly is not. 

Are we in danger of losing Latin America? Most 
observers think not. Some observers, however; see 
considerable basis for alarm. In mid-December, 1953 
Mr. Spruille Braden, who had a long diplomatic 
career in Latin America under Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman, appeared as a witness before the Senate 
internal-security subcommitee. During the course of 
his testimony Mr. Braden charged that “. . . com- 
munist penetration . . . has reached such proportions 
as would, in all likelihood, cripple the production 
of strategic materials . . . for the defense of America 
in the event of a third world war.” Mr. Braden clear- 
ly presented the distinct possibility of Latin America 
going the way of China. Somewhere between these 
extremes will be found the truth of the situation. 

A recent Senate estimate places Communist party 
membership in Latin America at approximately 200,- 
000. Though this is a decline of some 130,000 since 
1947 it still represents a potentially dangerous core 
which could pose a serious threat to the peace and 
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security of the Americas. Communism claims 8,000,- 
000 signers for the Five-Power Peace Pact campaign: 
of 1951. They also claim several millions of mem- 
bers in the Communist-dominated labor organization 
CTAL (Confederaciin Trabajadores de América 
Latina). 

In attempting to evaluate the extent of the Com- 
munist threat in the southern Americas it is easy: 
to fall victim to the fallacy of numbers, either large 
or small. One may conclude that since the Com- 
munists have succeeded in winning a total of only 24 
Congressional seats in all of Latin America Com- 
munism is a force of little consequence. The mischief 
accomplished by a small core in Guatemala is well 
known. In other Jess publicized actions the Com- 
munist minority is functioning effectively. For ex- 
ample, in the city of Tunja, capital of the department 
of Boyaca, Colombia, a small group of Communists, 
posing as Liberals, wangled a majority at a meeting 
of the Liberal Party’s provincial committee. Seizing 
control the Communists were able to elect new officers 
and reorganized, with members of their own party, 
the Liberal Party’s municipal committees in 55 cities 
and towns of the Department! In the 1946 elections 
in Chile the Communists polled only 814 per cent of 
the vote, yet they managed to contrcl three of eleven 
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seats in the cabinet. The latest elections in Latin 
America indicate that the Communists polled about 
1,000,000 votes. Others estimate that if elections 
should be held today, the Communist Party would 
poll about 10 per cent of the total vote. The 1,000,- 
000 vote estimate contrasts with the U. S. high of 
102,991, in the 1932 elections. (In 1936 the Com- 
munist vote dropped to 80,159; in 1940 to 46,251.) 
Many observers see in this large vote in Latin Ameri- 
ca a huge bloc of people seeking no more than food 
for the table and perhaps a brighter future. 

Communism isn’t new to Latin America. The 
Mexican Revolution of 1910 had its Marxist over- 
tones with concepts of redistribution of large estates 
and the expropriation of foreign holdings. All of 
this came some seven years before Lenin debarked 
at the Finland station in Petrograd. Communist 
acitvity was strong in the mid-twenties, especially in 
Chile. In 1936 the courageous voice of La Prensa, 
now stilled by the Peron dictatorship, wrote editorial- 
ly on “Communist Activities in South America,” that 
“. . . In view of the proofs resulting from the dis- 
covery of these [Communist] movements, public 
opinion should be warned against the peril which 
menaces us in the muffled propaganda directed by 
Moscow.” 

The largest body of Communists in Latin America 
is in Brazil, where the membership is estimated at 
slightly less than 60,000. Since 1948 the Communist 
Party has been illegal, and much of their following 
was lost as a consequence of the governmental decrees 
revoking their legislative mandates. From a high 
point in membership, reached in 1947, the Party has 
lost considerable support in government, labor, and 
in veterans’ circles (Brazil was the only Latin Ameri- 
can nation to send an expeditionary force abroad in 
division strength during World War II), and in in- 
tellectual groups. Some infiltration in the army is 
yet apparent, as indicated by recent press dispatches, 
in labor groups, and among the nationally non-com- 
munist elements who espouse the cause of ultra- 
nationalism and isolationism. Brazil has made no 
more valuable contribution to the Communist cause 
than Luis Carlos Prestes, brilliant and indefatigable 
spokesman for Communism in the southern Americas. 


While numbering perhaps less than 500 active 
Party members, the nation posing the most serious 
present threat to the Americas, is the Central Ameri- 
can republic of Guatemala. Despite the fact that 
Article 32 of their Constitution prohibits the “. . . 
formation of . . . political organizations of interna- 
tional or foreign character,” the Communists and 
their hordes of sympathizers have succeeded in gain- 
ing control of organized labor and have gained the 
upper hand in several critical agencies and bureaus of 
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the national government. Only four Communists 
held seats in Congress when the Agrarian Reform 
Law was passed, but the vote was 41-9 with six 
abstentions! This bears eloquent testimony to the 
effective organization of the minority. The Commu- 
nists have likewise firmly established themselves 
within the National Agrarian Department as adminis- 
trators of the reform program. Guatemala remains 
today perhaps the best demonstration of the effective 
adaptation of the technique of the “Yenan Way.” 


Argentina and Chile each represent trouble spots 
with roughly 40,000 Communists in each of these 
countries. Of the two, Chile has the longer history of 
Communist activity and probably presents a higher 
level of party organization. As early as 1918 there 
was considerable support for Communist ideology 
among intellectual circles in Chile. In 1925 a Soviet 
was established in Northern Chile but was suppressed 
by the government. The late 1930’s saw the begin- 
ning of the “Yenan Experiment,” described so well 
by Eudocio Ravines in his recent work, The Yenan 
Way. The expression comes, of course, from the em- 
ployment of this tactic in China during the early days 
of the Chinese Communist movement. Briefly de- 
scribed, it involves the splitting of the Liberal forces 
which compels one segment of the Liberal group to 
accept Communist support if they are to gain the 
majority vote. 

Shortly after World War II, Chile became the 
first Western Hemisphere nation to have Commu- 
nists in its cabinet. Within a short period, however, 
President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla fell out with his 
Red supporters, and the government broke with the 
USSR and virtually outlawed the Party. In the most 
recent Congressional elections the People’s Front 
Party, 2 Communist dominated group, gained ten 
seats in Congress, or about five per cent of the Cham- 
ber’s membership. 

Argentina presents one of the strange paradoxes of 
the entire hemisphere. Here we see the phenomenon 
of an extreme right-wing government, the Peronistas, 
working closely with avowed Communist forces. In 
terms of numerical membership the Argentine party 
is probably second to the large Brazilian party. The 
Communists in Argentina have long been split over 
ideological issues with one branch of non-conformists 
supporting the Peron regime actively. The conserva- 
tive wing of the Party continues to follow traditional 
avenues of Communist attack. Notwithstanding their 
internal struggle with the traditional wing, the dissi- 
dent group is still believed to be under the control of 
Moscow. It is not impossible that this internal 
struggle is being engineered by Moscow in order to 
keep one group close to the Casa Rosada, the Argen- 
tine White House. The most dangerous potential of 
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Communist Membership in Latin America 


the Argentine Party is its strong grasp on organized 
labor. Labor being one of the strongest supports for 
the Peronista regime, the Communists could create a 
great deal of trouble. 

Cuba has a long record of Communist activity. 
Beginning in the late 1930’s the Communists moved 
into the labor movement on the island. During the 
decade following, they steadily improved their posi- 
tion until by 1950, under the Prio Socarras adminis- 
tration, they had virtually taken over many of the 
leading unions of the island. The present administra- 
tion of General Batista has seen a gradual crack-down 
upon such old-time agitators as Blas Roca, Anibal 
Escalante, Juan Marinelo, and others. These men 
now face charges of spreading Communist propa- 
ganda. For many years, during the 1940’s Cuba was 
a training site for Communist agents of Latin Amer- 
ica. Formal “schools” were operated by Moscow 
trained “professors.” Under the iron-fisted regime 
of General Batista Communism will probably experi- 
ence a sharp decline. 

While numbering upwards of 65,000 members, 
the balance of Latin America poses a less serious 
threat than the areas mentioned above. A possible 
exception to this is Venezuela, where the Communists 
wield strong influence in the Unions representing the 
oil workers. An example of their work is found in the 
vigorous opposition to company-sponsored homes, 
sanitation, and other improvements. The Commu- 
nists have warned the workers against accepting these 
improvements, charging that screens over the win- 
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dows of the houses will check air circulation so com- 
pletely that untold numbers of suffocations will re- 
sult, that electricity in their homes will cause over- 
heating and subsequent fires, and that chemicals de- 
signed to purify the drinking water were, in reality, 
causes of impotence and sterility. The charges appear 
ridiculous to the North American reader, but to the 
Venezuelan field worker they represent arguments to 
be carefully considered. 


A number of critical problems exist today in Latin 
America which provide fertile ground upon which 
Communism may nurture and thrive. Not the least 
of these is the almost universal condition of poverty 
which is the lot of large numbers of the people of 
Latin America. Unhappily for the Latin American, 
poverty is not alone economic; it is social, it is too 
frequently spiritual as well. 

The political poverty of the people of Latin Amer- 
ica is reflected in the fact that they have yet to learn 
they can and must impose upon their political leaders 
the moral principle that leadership has as its corollary 
public responsibility, and that this concept must 
be constantly respected. Cortes, Pizarro, Balboa, 
brought no long heritage of a Magna Charta or Bill 
of Rights to the shores of the New World. The years 
following the independence of the Latin American 
states have seen little change in the traditional con- 
cept of rule by the privileged. The Spaniard came to 
subdue a new continent, not to escape an intolerable 
situation in the Peninsula. 


Wages for workers in foreign controlled industries 
are, relatively speaking, fairly high. In native enter- 
prises the wage scale is poor. However, the percent- 
age of income of the “wage earner” spent for food 
provides a much better example of a people’s level 
of living than money income. An International Labor 
Office report indicates that the Brazilian and Chilean 
wage earner spends 71 per cent of his income for 
food, the Mexican 60 per cent, the Argentine 54 per 
cent, and the Venezuelan 49 per cent. The U. S. 
wage earner spends 33 per cent of his income for 


food. 


Sharecroppers in many parts of Latin America, 
even in such an advanced country as Argentina, may 
pay as much as one-half of their crops to the land- 
lord. In some regions of Colombia sharecroppers 
work as long as 17 days each month on the landlord’s 
estate as rental on a 2-5 acre plot of land. In Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Venezuela similar conditions exist. In 
Bolivia, in the 1920’s, Indian tenants were sold with 
the land and were often so advertised! Under such 
conditions of semi-feudalism it is little wonder that 
many of the under-privileged are turning to Com- 
munism as a hope. Frequently the Communists are 
the first to offer real help, as medical treatment for 
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the malaria-ridden Guatemalan Indian. The peon 
questions little the political overtones of the aid. 

One authority estimates that between 10 and 12 
per cent of the population of Latin America control 
nearly all of the land. It is frequently said by 
Chilean, Peruvian, and Argentine economists that 
500 families in each country control 75 per cent of 
the land. The anti-democratic attitude of the landed 
aristocracy is a strong factor in encouraging many to 
embrace Communism. 

Illiteracy is another facet Of Latin America’s pov- 
erty. Conservative estimates place the continent-wide 
figure at well above 50 per cent, possibly higher, in 
some countries such as Venezuela, Peru, and Brazil. 

Still another factor aiding the development of 
Communism is the rapid expansion of a spirit of 
ultra-nationalism in Latin America. To the Jatino, 
nationalism is very nearly a worldly faith —a sort of 
secular counterpart to his Catholicism. This feeling 
of nationalistic individualism is as surely a part of 
the heritage of the Spanish as his religion or his lan- 
guage — indeed it is a vital part of both of these 
elements. It is, therefore, not a new force. It is this 
aspect of macionalismo that is exploited by the Com- 
munists and their sympathizers, by a relentless cam- 
paign of portraying the U. S. as the living embodi- 
ment of those forces dedicated to the destruction of 
all that is held sacred by the patriotic national. Thus, 
by accepting the basic thesis of this Communist 
propaganda campaign, the ordinarily anti-Communist 
latino becomes an unwitting tool for the spread of 
Communism. 


Despite the alarming situation found in several 
areas of Latin America, there are certain elements 
which operate against the likelihood of Communist 
domination. Among these would be included the fact 
that radicals, as a group, in Latin America are more 
vocal than militant. Few traditionally fanatical Com- 
munists can be found in Latin America. With the 
exception of Luis Carlos Prestes, Latin America has 
yet to produce a single leader of the calibre of a 
Togliatti, a Mao, or a Maurice Thorez. 


A much more serious obstacle to the development 
of Communism in Latin America is the Catholic 
Church. The opposition of the Church to Commu- 
nism is a matter of record. While there are unfortu- 
nate phases of the church structure which indirectly 
encourage Communism, the overall set of standards 
and values of the Church are totally opposed to all 
that International Communism stands for. One as- 
pect of the Chuch picture does, paradoxically, encour- 
age Communism. With few exceptions there is no 
large middle class from which the clergy is tradition- 
ally drawn. Hence, many of the clergy are Euro- 
peans, whose contacts are with the wealthy Latin 
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American. The clergy, therefore, forms a separate 
stratum of society maintaining few close contacts with 
the bulk of the parishioners. 


Mentioned earlier was a sordid side of nationalism. 
Another facet of this force which would tend to re- 
strict the growth of Soviet Communism in Latin 
America is that almost universal Latin trait which 
would lead them to rebel at the prospect of being 
ruled by a foreigner. Much of the “Anti-Yankee” 
sentiment in Latin America is not so much anti- 
Yankee per se, but merely a reflection of the deep- 
rooted aversion of the /atino to foreign domination 
of any stripe. 

Also operating against the interests of Communism 
is the simple fact that no politico contemplates for a 
moment elevating the Indian to a position from 
which he might ultimately dominate the country. 
Many Latin American leaders have done much to 
improve the levels of living of the Indian. For ex- 
ample, Lazaro Cardenas was as sincere a friend of 
the Indian as recent Latin America has seen. Most 
of his reform measures brought great benefits to the 
Indian. However, it would be unfounded to assume 
that the leaders of the Revolution intended to create 
an Indian proletariat as the masters of Mexico. 
Hence, the Communists could never base a broad 
program upon an appeal which would elevate the 
Indians to political dominance without solidifying 
their opposition. Thus, the Communists must appeal 
to a social segment higher up the scale, which they 
have done in their persistent attempts to bring Latin 
American labor under their control. 


Through their organization and sponsorship of 
CTAL, under the leadership of the Communist- 
inspired Mexican leader, Lombardo Toledano, the 
Communists have made serious inroads into the labor 
structure of Latin America. Recent reports tell of 
tremendous sources of financial support being made 
available to underwrite the expenses of this campaign 
to woo and win labor. Despite the discouraging pat- 
tern of initial Communist successes in their efforts in 
this direction, there remains a fundamental considera- 
tion which is too frequently overlooked. Latin Amer- 
ican labor unions are traditionally more Socialistic 
than Communistic. They are more interested in im- 
proving their wage and working conditions than in 
establishing a dictatorship of the proletariat. Rarely 
do we find representative Latin American labor more 
radical than this. If the Communists are to succeed 
in their attempts to “take over” labor, they will be 
forced into compromises which will throw them into 
direct competition with the liberals who have always 
enjoyed some degree of popularity among Latin 
American labor groups. The resultant struggle be- 
tween liberalism and Communism is as yet undecided. 
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Time and heritage would appear to be on the side of 
the liberal. 

Finally, the Communists must take into considera- 
tion the powerful body of Conservatives in Latin 
America, the very group which paves the way for 
much of the initial success of Communism. The time- 
honored alliance of the army, the aristocracy, and 
demagogy is evident in Argentina, perhaps in sec- 
tions of Colombia, and in other widely scattered 
places. But where does the power lie in Brazil, in 
Cuba, in Uruguay? At every turn clearly defined 
illustrations of the gradual decline of conservatism 
are seen. It is much too early, however, to count con- 
servatism out as an active force combatting Commu- 
nism. 

The basic objective of the Communist Party is the 
destruction of the “unfriendly” governments and the 
establishment of a “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
This goal is presently unattainable in Latin America, 
and so they have adopted the objective of locating 
political power in the hands of groups antagonistic 
to the United States. This leads the Communist to 
support many figures whose sole virtue, so far as the 
Communists are concerned, rests in their “anti- 
Yankee” sentiment. The Communist, however, usu- 
ally runs into trouble when the successful candidate, 
elected with Communist support, pursues a course 
less extreme than that plotted during the heat of the 
campaign. 

Communist tactics in achieving this goal are obvi- 
ous. They seek to block projected military alliances, 
as in Cuba and Mexico, between a Latin Republic and 
the United States. In Panama extreme nationalists, 
encouraged by Communists, are urging their govern- 
ment to follow Egypt’s lead in their canal policy. 
Accién Democrdtica in Venezuela is watching Iran’s 
oil experience with interest. In Colombia the Com- 
munists have continually kept an already tense situa- 
tion boiling since the Bogota riots of April, 1948. In 
Bolivia the Paz Estensoro government has strong 
support from Red sources. In Paraguay Communists 
boast that they could tie up all river shipping on a 
moment’s notice. And, so it goes around the conti- 
nent. 

In general the Communists have pursued a consti- 
tutional course. Primary target groups are urban 
labor groups, writers, artists, etc. With urban sup- 
port thus gained they expect to focus their attention 


upon the fundamental problem of agrarian reform, 
as they have done in Guatemala. 

Communist front organizations have been created 
to reach every group. Labor, youth organizations, 
racial groups, special-interest groups are alike courted. 
International Communism has liberally contributed 
money to finance this program, especially within the 
past two years. With this support literally hundreds 
of promising young nationals are being sent on ex- 
pense-paid tours of the iron curtain to attend Com- 
munist meetings. 

In conclusion, several constructive elements which 
must form the backbone of our nation’s approach to 
the critical problem of Kremlin penetration in Latin 
America are here stated. First, a genuinely demo- 
cratic middle class must be created. It is here that the 
great strength of democracy lies. Anti-Communists 
can be found at every turn. Pro-democratic elements 
are now in hiding and need our help and encourage- 
ment. The “old guard” Conservatives, though Anti- 
Communistic, are more interested in preserving the 
status quo than in advancing the cause of democracy. 
Secondly, we must recognize the inescapable fact that 
the long-range trend in Latin America is to the left. 
Pleas for social justice must be heeded. The refusal 
of our planners to accept this challenge will make the 
ultimate reaction the more explosive. Upon our 
handling of this problem will rest the extent of this 
trend. 

Third, we must make available to the Latin Amer- 
ican republics a constant flow of technical aid and 
sound financial assistance where warranted. Fourth, 
we must establish mechanisms which will encourage 
the admission and exchange of Latin American stu- 
dents to the United States where prospecitve leaders 
of the republics to the south may witness for them- 
selves the enormity of Moscow lies. Upon their re- 
turn to their homes these students make the best 
possible “ambassadors” for the United States. Fifth, 
the process of increasing local wealth must be posi- 
tively encouraged. Parallel efforts must be sought to 
make the distribution of this wealth more equitable. 

Finally, we cannot fail to tell the story of democ- 
racy simply and effectively through expanded infor- 
mation offices and the “Voice of America.” Should 
we shirk this responsibility of witnessing for democ- 
racy, our neighbors to the south will surely be edu- 
cated by others for Communism or Fascism. 





IGNORANCE AND FREEDOM 


“If a nation expects to be ignorant and free... 


never was and never will be.” 
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it expects what 


Tuomas JEFFERSON 
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Costa Rica 


The inauguration of Don José Figueres as presi- 
dent of Costa Rica is much more than a change in the 
personality of the chief executive of that country. It 
is the culmination of a long development which began 
during the economic depression of the 1930’s and 
reached its climax in the inauguration of the new 
government on November 8, 1953. José Figueres 
and the National Liberation Party propose to trans- 
form Costa Rica into a modern state which provides 
a high standard of living for al lits people. The party 
was named the liberation party because its goals are 
to liberate the people of Costa Rica from poverty 
and the country from foreign economic domination. 
The new government is anti-Communist and ani- 
mated by a devotion to democratic procedure. It is 
a model other Latin American reformers could well 
follow and if they did, perhaps the victory of José 
Figueres may some day be looked upon as the first 
sign of a new upsurge of democratic government all 
over Latin America. 


The new movement arose in Costa Rica as a result 
of the inadequacies of its democracy. Cost Rica had 
free elections, but it also had too many poor and not 
enough rich citizens; the economy of the country was 
inefficient and semi-colonial; no planning was done 
to improve conditions. As in so many other areas, 
there were too many lawyers and politicians and too 
few engineers and initiators of new economic en- 
deavors. 


Costa Rica did have one great asset. It had lived 
as a democracy for half a century and its schools had 
given it one of the highest literacy rates in all Latin 
America. When the world depression of the 1930’s 
stimulated thinking about politics in Costa Rica there 
was fertile ground for that thought. The young peo- 
ple who turned to politics did not become interested 
in communism, as happened in many other counttries, 
but turned to an examination of their country which 
culminated in the creation of the Center for the Study 
of National Problems. Here were united a group 
of University professors and students who were 
aroused by the plight of their country. The new 
“Center” sought intelligent solutions to the problems 
of Costa Rica. It searched for ways of improving gov- 
ernment administration, it devised plans to raise the 
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standard of living of the masses, it proposed social 
reforms, and it sought methods of achieving these 
within a democratic framework. In its journal, 
Surco, the problems of the country were discussed and 
the basic foundation for the program of the party to 
be created in the future were laid out. 

At the same time, a group of older Costa Ricans, 
not connected with the University, under the leader- 
ship of a coffee-grower, José Figueres, founded an 
organization, Democratic Action, which had ideas 
similar to that of the “Center.” Both Democratic 
Action and the Center for the Study of National 
Problems were greatly influenced by the Peruvian 
Aprista movement and the Colombian Liberal Party. 
In later years, the influence of the Colombian Liberals 
diminished and the Costa Ricans turned to the 
Venezuelan Partido Accién Democratica as another 
source of ideas. In the words of Dr. Carlos Monge 
Alfaro, one of those who actively participated in the 
“Center,” the two new organizations were trying to 
create a new Costa Rica based on Costa Rican tradi- 
tions but assimilating the general current of the 
world’s modern progressive thought. To that end, 
the new organizations stimulated research into the 
problems of Costa Rica, organized discussion groups, 
and published a periodical. At the same time, the 
two organizations were the basis of the opposition to: 
the Costa Rican government during the early 1940’s. 
In 1944 they lost the election, but as a result of their 
cooperation during the electoral campaign, Demo- 
cratic Action and the Center for the Study of Na- 
tional Problems merged on March 11, 1945 to found 
the Social Democratic Party of Costa Rica. 

During the election campaign of 1948, the Social 
Democratic Party combined its efforts with that of 
other opposition groups to sponsor the candidacy of 
Otilio Ulate for the Presidency of the Republic. 
When Ulate won the election, the incumbent regime 
broke the chain of orderly constitutional development 
and cancelled the elections, thus provoking a popular 
revolt. An unusual civil war then took place. On one 
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side was an amalgam made up of the supporters of 
the old semi-feudal society combined with the fol- 
lowers of the Russian Communists. Against them 
were united the intellectuals and the democratic- 
minded people of Costa Rica. José Figueres aban- 
doned the capital city and in a secluded mountain 
valley raised a banner around which a majority of the 
Costa Rican people soon rallied. Stealing some com- 
mercial planes and gathering together what arms they 
could find, the civilian army defeated the govern- 
ment, its Communist allies, and the regular army of 
the country, and in a few short weeks expelled the 
the usurping government and the Communists from 
the country. 

It was during the fighting that José Figueres, 
“Don Pepe” as he is affectionately known to all Costa 
Ricans, captured the imagination of the population. 
Before 1948 he was one of the leaders of a group of 
thinkers who had been trying to educate the Costa 
Ricans; after the civil war he was the symbol of the 
new movement. Figueres can be called a caudillo, but 
he is a new type of caudillo: one who has read widely, 
thought much, and been animated by a burning de- 
votion to democratic procedure. He demonstrated the 
latter when he acted as Provisional President after 
the civil war was won. When a Constituent Assembly 
created a new constitution and the country returned 
to normal life, Figueres did what so very few others 
have ever done in Latin America. Having power in 
his hands, the idol of his people, he turned over his 
power to Otilio Ulate, who had been elected Presi- 
dent in 1948, and retired from all participation in 
the government, taking with him into private life all 
his cabinet ministers. 

José Figueres retired from office, but not from 
politics. Creating a new organization, the National 
Liberation Party, Figueres and those who had been 
his associates in the Social Democratic Party and in 
the civil war began to build up a popular party with 
branches in all parts of the country. Continuously 
organizing and educating their followers, the new 
party succeeded in electing José Figueres President, 
on July 26, 1953, by a two-to-one vote over his 
opponent. At the same time, the National Liberation 
Party elected twenty-seven of the forty-five members 
of the national congress, the Asamblea Legislativa. 

The new president of Costa Rica is something rare 
in Latin American politics, neither a lawyer, a rich 
man’s son, nor a professional soldier. He is the owner 
and manager of a farm and was educated as an agri- 
cultural engineer at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Until 1943, he devoted all his time to 
his farm, building it up into one of the most pro- 
ductive agricultural enterprises in Costa Rica. Since 
then, he has earned his living as a consultant on agri- 
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cultural problems and has devoted most of his time 
to politics. President Figueres is short, slim, serious 
mannered, yet with a ready smile. His hair line is 
beginning to recede, but he looks younger than his 
forty-seven years. He is widely read in politics, eco- 
nomics, and social thought and has thought much 
about the problems of government in the modern 
world. He combines within himself both the thinker 
and the man of action. He has tremendous energy 
and a great talent for organization. He is not a 
dynamic orator, but rather speaks plainly, slowly, ex- 
plaining his program. He is more effective speaking 
to smaller audiences, yet, despite his lack of oratorical 
polish, the writer heard him hold the attention of 
50,000 people in the final rally of the last election 
campaign. 

The goal held up by President Figueres and the 
National Liberation Party is a Costa Rica which is 
prosperous, cultured, and free. In his inaugural ad- 
dress, delivered to 40,000 people in the National 
Stadium, the new president spelled out what his gov- 
ernment would attempt to do. Prominent was a 
pledge to intensify the economic development of 
Costa Rica. This development is to be realistic; Presi- 
dent Figueres has no illusions about transforming 
Costa Rica into an industrial country. Rather, he 
wants to modernize the production of coffee and other 
agricultural products traditionally produced, thereby 
increasing the yield per acre and per man hour. An 
attempt will be made to increase the number of small 
farmers who own their own land. Housing will be 
stimulated so all will have good homes. The tourist 
industry will be fostered and attempts will be made 
to develop light industry capable of supplying the 
needs of the Costa Ricans for consumer goods. 


President Figueres expects Costa Rica to pay for 
most of the new economic development through na- 
tional savings. He is skeptical of the benefits gained 
by a small country from foreign investments and pro- 
poses to use foreign loans and investments only as a 
last resort and under strict supervision. He also pro- 
poses that the United Fruit Company change its 
method of operation in Costa Rica and begin to pay 
fifty per cent of its profits to the Costa Rican Gov- 
ernment. He would have the Company abandon all 
of its non-economic services, turning over its schools, 
hospitals, airports, roads, etc., to the proper civic 
authorities. In his inaugural address, the President 
also pledged to improve the social security system and 
the system of public health administration. He 
promised to aid the democratic labor movement 
strengthen its organization. General education is to 
be stimulated and a campaign will be instituted to re- 
duce the consumption of alcoholic beverages. 


The international policy of the new government 
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pledges support to the United Nations, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and the Organization of Cen- 
tral American States. In the cold war President 
Figueres takes his stand “on the side of the Western 
countries which uphold our democratic and Christian 
civilization.” He has promised that Costa Rica will 
give its backing “to the leadership of the United 
States of North America” in the present struggle. 
President Figueres accented in his inaugural ad- 
dress what has long been one of his ideas: that the 
industrial nations must pay a fair price for the raw 
materials produced in countries such as Costa Rica. 
He called for an enlightened policy on the part of 
the United States which would help its neighbors 
improve their economies. He suggested that a sys- 
tem of reserves of food and raw materials be set up 
on an international scale. Just as the United States 
fixes prices for gold and stores it in Fort Knox, Presi- 
dent Figueres proposed that the United States and 
other industrialized nations should stabilize the prices 
of all raw materials. If this were done, the new presi- 








dent believes that the raw-material-producing coun- 
tries could begin to narrow the gap between them- 
selves and the industrial nations, hence contribute to 
world peace by easing economic tensions. As he told 
the writer, “All our plans can come true if only the 
price of coffee remains high for a few years.” 

There is an optimistic atmosphere in Costa Rica at 
this time. The new President has surrounded himself 
with young men who are devoted to the ideals of the 
new movement. His Minister of Public Health is a 
twenty-seven year-old physician; many of the other 
Ministers are almost as young. The president of the 
national congress is in his 30’s. The people are sup- 
porting the government and President Figueres walks 
the streets as if he were an ordinary citizen. To this 
observer it appears as if this attempt to fuse modern 
democracy with the traditional values of western 
civilization may succeed and in so doing might ac- 
complish what José Figueres describes as his ultimate 
boal; “The production in Costa Rica of human be- 
ings as dignified as is possible.” : 





WAY TO PEACE 


Surely civilization is old enough, surely mankind is mature 
enough so that we ought in our life-time to find a way to 


permanent peace... . 


But it will become a reality only through 


self-restraint and active effort in friendship and helpfulness. 


JUSTICE A PROGRESSIVE IDEAL 


It is now virtually conceded that permanent international 
peace can never be imposed by physical power, no matter what 
group of nations may be supreme. The solution lies in the dis- 
covery and acceptance of what is just, and the means to promote 
the establishment, not of peace as a static condition but of justice 
as a progressive ideal. 

Davip Jane Hitt 
1930 
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—HeErRBERT Hoover 


FIGHT THE ENEMIES OF PEACE 


The upbuilding of armament may only avoid war; it will not 
win peace. The enemies of peoples are hunger, disease, ignorance, 
and poverty, and in fighting these enemies of peace the UN is 
helping to insure to a war-weary world a peaceful future. 

Frank L, WEILL 
Chairman of the Citizens’ Committee for UN Day 
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The Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies 


In the heart of Europe at Salzburg, Austria, there 
is operating a uniquely American educational organi- 
zation. It is called simply the Salzburg Seminar, yet 
its impact has been felt in fourteen countries of West- 
ern Europe. Each year more than three hundred 
talented Europeans come to Schloss Leopoldskron, 
an eighteenth century baroque castle, which is the 
home of the Seminar. They are (or give clear indi- 
cation that they will be) leaders in the fields of gov- 
ernment, teaching, the arts, and of labor and business. 
Why do rey come together at Leopoldskron from 
every walk of life and every corner of Europe? To 
receive specialized instruction on various aspects of 
the society and institutions of that colossus across the 
water, America. 

The Salzburg Seminar was organized in 1947 by 
several members of Harvard University who saw the 
need of reestablishing a cultural contact between Eu- 
rope and America, a contact disrupted not only by 
war but by the establishment of a number of totali- 
tarian governments in Europe before the war. Since 
World War II hostile propaganda campaigns on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain carry messages of untruth 
and distortion of America and American aims. It was 
evident that with the new role America had to play in 
Europe and the world, America should be under- 
stood through the interpretation of its own intellec- 
tual leaders in a completely free and independent 
milieu. The Seminar has made this possible, for its 
American professors teach in an atmosphere of open 
and free inquiry. The Seminar, being an independent 
academic institution, is obliged to follow no official 
program nor to offer any particular propaganda or 
party “line.” Indeed, an effort is made to select 
instructors who hold differing political and social 
views, so that out of the conflict of free discussion a 
truer perspective of America emerges. 

The Seminar conducts six intensive sessions a year, 
each lasting a month. Each session is devoted to one 
of the following fields of American life and scholar- 
ship: history, economics, sociology, law, political 
science, philosophy, anthropology, literature, music, 
and art. The lectures and seminars are conducted in 
English at the post-graduate level by American pro- 
fessors chosen for their reputations as teachers and 
scholars and their ability to participate in an extensive 
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BY ROBERT O. MEAD 


Assistant Director, Salzburg Seminar in American 
Studies 


informal exchange of ideas with all members of the 
Seminar. The spirit and reputation of the Seminar 
is shown by the fact that these outstanding professors 
are all willing to donate their services freely in inter- 
preting America to Europe. The Seminar provides 
only their transportation and their maintenance while 
they are at Schloss Leopoldskron. 

Participants in each session come from fourteen 
countries of Europe. From far-away Helsinki, Dub- 
lin, Palermo, and Belgrade come mature people (the 
average age is twenty-eight) who are bound together 
only by an interest in learning about the United 
States. No political, social, racial, or religious restric- 
tions are imposed. The Seminar becomes Europe in 
Miniature. All participants are awarded a scholar- 
ship to the Seminar, valued around $350, which in- 
cludes tuition, living accommodation, and meals. This 
Scholarship is granted only after close investigation 
of each individual’s ability and accomplishment, as 
evidenced by written applications, essays, personal 
recommendations, and, finally, personal interviews 
with a member of the Seminar staff. Some indication 
of the reception of the Seminar in Europe can be 
seen in the fact that the Seminar is able to accept 
only one out of every ten applications submitted. 
More than two thousand European intellectuals have 
now attended the Seminar; through them and others 
that will follow the Seminar’s influence is constantly 
widening. In Europe, where opinion is moulded by 
a relatively small number of people, the Seminar 
alumni thus becomes an important group. New con- 
cepts of American life and institutions are dissemi- 
nated through schools and universities, newspapers 
and magazines, business organizations and trade 
unions, government civil and diplomatic services. 

It is difficult for Americans to realize the shocking 
distortions by which they are viewed in Europe, dis- 
tortions strengthened by invidious propaganda, sen- 
sationalism in newspapers, and, it must be admitted, 
our own fregent ineptitude in conveying a more 
rational coherent picture of America. Ideas that we 
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have no culture (music, art, architecture) are circu- 
lated; that Americans are too materialistic, or, con- 
versely, too idealistic. We are frequently considered 
conformist, undiscriminating, a nation of mediocrities 
with few cultural leaders. Our newspapers, comics, 
and movies are supposed to convey an accurate repre- 
sentation of American life. Our literature is a litera- 
ture of protest, our serious modern music mere 
cacophony, and our art all of the ash-can variety. The 
Salzburg Seminar advances a positive view of Ameri- 
ca more effective than any other way to counteract 
these misconceptions. 

Schloss Leopoldskron provides an atmosphere de- 
signed to stimulate informal relationships amongst 
American faculty and European students. Constant 
discussions create a bond of confidence in which 
genuine communication and understanding can take 
place. Restricted living conditions common to all 
dormitory life oblige Europeans to live together in 
harmony and with the least amount of friction. A 
view of America is gained in the baroque halls, gilded 
and stuccoed rooms which once housed the prince- 
bishops of Salzburg. The panelled library, modelled 
after the library of the monastery at St. Gallen, con- 
tains over 8,500 American books. It is one of the 
most important specialized libraries devoted to 
American civilization outside the United States and 
contains much research material unavailable else- 
where in Europe. Through its instruction and its 
library the Seminar is thus able to counterbalance the 
relative lack of teaching of American civilization in 
European universities. 

How is this unusual American institution in Eu- 
rope supported? It is proud not to have official or 
governmental support, for not only is its indepen- 
dence valued, but also it is free of the usual European 
suspicion of official propaganda. The Seminar is in- 
corporated in the state of Masachusetts and is re- 
sponsible only to its own American board of directors. 
Considerable financial support is given by large foun- 
dations, such as the Commonwealth Fund and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. But the majority of its sup- 





Schloss Leopoldskron 


port stems from individuals in America (and also 
Europe) who realize the continuing need for the 
activities of the Seminar. It is these individual contri- 
butions which add meaning to the American way of 
life at Salzburg. It shows that Americans as indi- 
viduals are anxious to strengthen the bond of friend- 
ship and understanding with their European partners 
in the struggle of the free world for common ideals 
of enlightened democracy and freedom of thought 
and learning. 











WAR ENTHUSIASTS IGNORANT 


War enthusiasts are war ignorant. Those that have once ex- 
perienced the horrors and terrors of war and still love it—they 
are not Human. Anything is better than a war, and we must 
avoid it at any price except the national existence. / hate War! 

ApmiraL Toco, Toxyo, 1934 
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The First Legislative Proposal 


for Pacific Settlement 


The printed histories of the idea of pacific settle- 

ment of international disputes in the United States 
assert that the adverse report to a memorial from the 
New York Peace Society made to the House of 
Representatives on June 13, 1838’ was the first 
instance of legislative consideration of the subject. 
For many years, however, there has been known an 
undated paper in the hand of Samuel Adams which 
embodied an instruction to somebody to use their in- 
fluence “that national Differences may be settled & 
determined without the Necessity of War.” On the 
original of this paper, which is in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, is indorsed in a 19th century handwriting 
the words “Instructions to the Senators in Congress.” 
Whether the substance of the paper had ever been 
even committed to any one else by Adams was un- 
determined until a recent discovery of an engrossed 
version of the same text in the files of the Massachu- 
setts Senate for the year 1785. What is now known 
of this earliest example of legislative concern with 
pacific settlement is here reproduced. 
_ No sooner had the treaty of peace of September 3, 
1783 made the independence of the “United States 
of America” real than Samuel Adams, “the Father of 
the Revolution,” began giving thought to the future 
of the country. In November 1784 he was elected by 
the General Court of Massachusetts to its delegation 
in the Congress of the Confederation, but was unable 
to serve. On November 30 Richard Henry Lee of 
Virginia was elected president of the Congress and to 
him Adams expressed his hopes for the country in a 
letter of that period in which he wrote:* 

“My country] may long enjoy her independence 
if she will. It depends on her virtue. She has gained 


1House report 979 of June 13, 1838, 25th Cong. 2d sess, Cong. Docs., 
serial 336. 

The report advised the House of Representatives against “the establish- 
ment of a permanent international tribunal” but recommended to me- 
morialists to persevere in fostering a public opinion disposed “habitually to 
the accommodation of national differences without bloodshed.” It was 
founded on this interesting bit of reasoning: 

“The truth is, that every war hereafter, will by the social disorders that 
are likely to accompany or follow such an event, throw additional obstacles 
in the way of future ones. The sword will thus prove to be the surest 
guaranty of peace.” That report is reputed to be the first legislative docu- 
ment relating to the pacific settlement of international disputes in the an- 
nals of the United States Congress. 

2Wells, William V., The Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams, 
III, 175. 
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the glorious prize, and it is my fervent wish . .. that 
she may value and improve it as she ought.” 


In a further letter to Lee as President of Congress 
Adams, on December 23, 1784, elaborated this trend 
of his thought, laying stress upon honesty and fair 
dealing as essential ingredients of the national charac- 
ter of the newly free country.® 

The writing of such bits of hope and advice evi- 
dently started Adams to considering how to put them 
into operation. In the fifth General Court of Mass- 
achusetts (May 26, 1784-March 18, 1785) Adams 
was president of the Senate. Toward the end of its 
final session, which began January 19, 1785, he laid 
before it a paper which, in the engrossed form of the 
Massachusetts Archives, is entitled by indorsement on 
the reverse “Report of a letter of Instruction to the 
Delegates* of the C[ommon] Wf{ealth] in Congress” 
and reads as follows: 


Gentlemen : 

Altho the General Court have lately instructed you 
concerning various matters of very great importance 
to this Commonwealth, they cannot finish the business 
of the year until they have transmitted to you a 
further instruction, which they have long had in con- 
templation; & which if their most ardent wish could 
be obtained, might in its consequences extensively 
promote the happiness of MAN. 


You are therefore hereby instructed & urged, to 
move the United States in Congress assembled to take 
into their deep & most serious consideration, whether 
any measures can by them be used, thro their in- 


3Idem, 214-17. 

4The delegates at the time were Elbridge Gerry, Samuel Holten and 
Rufus King. 

5Massachusetts Archives, Senate Documents, 1610. The manuscript 
version in the Adams papers deposited in the New York Public Library, 
differs from the engrossed copy in minor particulars of phrasing, spelling 
and capitalization, and is without date. Edwin D. Meade in The Principles 
of the Founders (Boston, American Unitarian Society, 1903) quotes from 
this text. 
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fluence with the nations in Europe, with whom they 
are or may be connected by Treaties of Amity or 
Commerce, that national differences may be settled 
&? determined without the necessity of War, in 
which the world has too long been deluged, to the 
destruction of human happiness, & the disgrace of 
human reason, and government. . . 


If after the most mature deliberation, it shall ap- 
pear that no measures can be taken at present, on this 
very interesting subject, it is conceived, it would re- 
dound much to the honor of the United States that 
it was attended to by their great Representative in 
Congress; & be accepted, as a Testimony of gratitude 
for most signal favors, granted to the said States by 
HIM, who is the Almighty & most gracious Father & 
Friend of Mankind... 

And you are further instructed to move that the 
foregoing letter of instructions be entered in the 
Journals of Congress, if it may be thot proper, that 
so, it may remain for the inspection of the Delegates 
from this Commonwealth, if necessary, in any future 
time. 

No final action was taken on this instruction, as ap- 
pears from the marginal notations on it. At the top 
of the obverse is this record, confirmed by the 
Journal ® 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
In Senate March 15th, 1785 


Ordered that the Secretary of this Commonwealth 
be & he hereby is directed to make out an authentic 
copy of the following letter of Instructions and for- 
ward the same to the Delegates from this Common- 
wealth in Congress 

Sent down for concurrence 


S. Adams Presidt 


The action of the House is formally recorded in its 
Journal as “read and non-concurred” on March 17, 
1785,’ but an indorsement on the reverse of the in- 
struction itself, timed as 4 p.m., March 17, 1785, 
indicates that a House committee had referred it to 
the “next Session.”* The fifth General Court was 
prorogued the next day and the proposal was not 
reintroduced in the sixth General Court. ° 


No evidence has come to notice that this move 


SJournal of the Senate, 5, 360. 

TJournal cf the House of Representatives, 5, 361. 

8The committee signing the indorsement consisted of Ebenezer Davis of 
Charlton, John Bacon of Stockbridge and Samuel Osgood of Andover. 
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of Samuel Adams had of itself any subsequent his- 
tory. But it is interesting to note that at the very time 
when Adams must have been drafting his paper the 
St. Croix river boundary was agitating the Boston 
authorities. Various papers submitted by the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts to the Congress in 1785 on 
that subject were forwarded to John Jay,” the Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, who on April 21 reported 
“that in his opinion, effectual measures should be 
immediately taken to settle all disputes with the 
crown of Great Britain” relative to the boundary line. 
Those papers were transmitted by President Wash- 
ington February 9, 1790 to the first Congress under 
the Constitution with the comment that “it is de- 
sirable that all questions between this and other na- 
tions be speedily and amicably settled.” On March 
19, 1790 the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
reported and on March 24 the Senate adopted a reso- 
lution upon the appointment of commissioners for the 
solution of the boundary difficulty. Jay carried out 
the proposal in Article V of the Treaty of 1794. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 

When, in the year 1785, subscribers to the Boston Magazine 
epened their March numbers they found under the heading Pro- 
ceedings of the General Court the following interesting account: 
p- 117 “ln recounting the proceedings of the late Session, we 
meet with a proposal, which, however inadequate it may appear 
to effect its designed object, claims our notice from the 
benevolence of its principles. This was the draught of a letter of 
instructions to the delegates in Congress, wherein they were di- 
rected to move that body, to use their influence at the courts of 
Europe, to establish some mode of deciding national differences, 
other than that of war, which had been so long the scourge and 
disgrace of mankind. If the attempt should prove inefficacious, 
the letter observed, such an exertion, though fruitless, would be 
considered as an offering of gratitude to the great Governor of 
the universe, who had granted so many signal favours to the 
people of America. The delegates were instructed, if it carried 
no inconsistency with the usage of Congress, to cause the letter 
to be entered in their journals, as a perpetual memento to their 
successors to improve any opening for effecting this desirable 
purpose. 

When we consider the philanthropy of this motion, every man 
of feeling must lament, that the country in which it originates, 
has not greater means of enforcing it abroad; and must be led 
to hope, that the same disposition may continue when Providence 
may enlarge her powers and her influence. Whether it were from 
despair of effecting the end in view, or from a fear of appearing 
to intermeddle with the present critical situation of the powers 
in Europe, the lower house thought proper to withold their con- 
sent to the proposition, until further attention could be paid to 
the subject.” 


American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 1, 90, 94, 100. 
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Gen. U.S. Grant 3d, President of the American Peace Society Dj 
clos 
and 

DECLARATION ON PEACE the 

why 

Adopted by the Inter-Parliamentary Conference at Washington, D. C., October 14, 1953 A mu 
The Inter-Parliamentary Council, interpreting the feeling of freely and democractically ; mi. 
elected assemblies in all continents of the globe, |. = 
True to the spirit which has constantly guided the Union throughout its sixty-four years stro 
of existence, bec 
Reaffirms the motions in favour of peace adopted by it previously at periods of grave oly, | 
diplomatic tension ; Tit 
Notes with satisfaction the improvement apparent in the international situation and forms that 
the ardent wish that such improvement may be confirmed and developed; and 
Declares that no attempt at achieving closer cooperation between the nations, with due mie 
respect for their freedom and independence, can leave it ipdifferent or inactive; a 
Welcomes the prospects of partial agreement now opening up in the Far East, hopes that Aut 


they may be further extended and that an end may be put to all hostilities of which that 
part of the world is the theatre; I 
Firmly trusts that it may be possible, within the framework of the United Nations, to reach esti 





an agreement with a view to achieving progressive, simultaneous, and controlled disarmament, nee! 
thus enabling the burden of military charges which are an obstacle to the economic develop- Giu 
ment and prosperity of states to be lightened; imp 

Recalls that the restoration of normal communications between the nations remains an —_ 
essential element of international concord, - 

And, while not yielding to blind optimism and fully conscious of the fact that all difficulties i 
are still far from being solved, entreats Governments and Parliaments to do everything in their to t 
power to render effective and lasting the easing of international tension now apparent and to ines 


establish on solid foundations the peace so ardently desired by all men of good will. 
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WORLD NEWS MAKERS 





BY ROBERT O. MEAD 


Mivovan Dyas 


The leading Yugoslav Communist Party theoretician, Milovan 
Djilas, was recently deprived of his posts as Vice President of 
Yugoslavia and President of the Parliamentary chamber. He has 
been allowed to retain only his membership in the Party and his 
parliamentary post as representative of Montenegro. His spec- 
tacular fall from power was all the more curious because next to 
Tito he was the most popular Communist leader. He was also 
a close friend of Tito. 

Djilas first began to disturb party unity by writing a series of 
articles, bitter, yet humorous, aimed at the wives of party leaders 
for their snubbing a young actress friend who had recently mar- 
ried a General in the army. But then, more important, he began 
a series of critical articles in Borda, the official newspaper of the 
Party. These articles attacked the theories and techniques of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party. Government bureaucracy, he held, 
was hampering the productive forces of the country. The revo- 
lution, now assured in Yugoslavia, should give way to more 
democracy with freer elections, freer discussion, a relaxation of 
many controls. He would have the Communist cell meetings 
opened to non-Communists. 

Djilas is only forty-two years old and the old guard Com- 
munists distrusted his growing popularity with the younger Com- 
munists. He had the typical revolutionary background: law stu- 
dent, riots, jail, the underground, and a good resistance record 
during World War II. His family had been killed by Axis troops. 
Djilas was apparently becoming the leader of a group favoring 
closer ties with the West. He is a friend of a number of British 
and Scandinavian Socialists. An indication of his attitude toward 
the Soviet Union was given immediately after World War II 
when he openly stated that the behavior of Russian officers was 
much inferior to that of the British. 

For these outspoken attitudes he was tried by his 108 fellow 
members of the Central Committee chaired by Tito himself. He 
admitted during the trial that his criticisms were perhaps too 
strong, but that he was afraid that the Yugoslav government might 
become too much like Russian bureaucracy. The trial, incidental- 
ly, was fully reported and was broadcast over the Yugoslav radio. 
Tito, calling Djilas’ attitude revisionism of the worst sort, said 
that Yugoslavia was approaching the West only in foreign policy 
and not in domestic matters. Djilas accepted the “essential” 
criticism of the Central Committee, but said that he “remained 
unconvinced on some points.” 


AMINTORE FANnFANI 


Italy and the world was treated a few months ago to an inter- 
esting political struggle led by Amintore Fanfani. Fanfani, engi- 
neering the downfall of his Christian Democratic colleague, 
Giuseppe Pella, was charged by President Einaudi with the almost 
impossible task of forming a new Centrist anti-Communist gov- 
ernment. He accepted the challenge on January 19th by form- 
ing an almost exclusively Christian Democrat cabinet with a left- 
of-center program. To gain rightwing support he named con- 
servative Attilio Piccioni Vice Premier. In presenting his cabinet 
to the Chamber for approval he took a strong anti-Communist 
stand, thereby alienating Nenni’s leftwing Socialists. Saragat’s 
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rightwing Socialists were against him because he looked to the 
monarchists for support. Even his own party was cool to him. 
He was defeated 303-260 with twelve abstentions. 

Fanfani, forty-five years old, is a former Professor at the Cath- 
olic University of Milan. While teaching there he formed a 
Catholic reform group which was ultimately to become the Demo- 
cratic Initiative, or the leftwing group of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. He taught Italian students in Swiss internment 
camps during World War II. He held many ministries under de 
Gasperi. As Minister of Labor, he put unemployed to work on a 
reforestation program and improved low-class housing. As Minis- 
ter of Agriculture he began the important land reform in South- 
ern Italy. In Pella’s cabinet he was Minister of Interior. Fanfani 
brought about his associate Pella’s downfall through the instrument 
of the powerful Democratic Initiative, a group which as its 
strength grows in the Christian Democratic Party may wrest party 
control from the more conservative group of de Gasperi. 


RENE Cory 

On December 23rd and after the thirteenth ballot at Versailles, 
René Coty was elected the second President of the Fourth 
Republic. The seventy-one year old senator was little known in 
France, except to his fellow members of parliament. No one 
knows his political views, not even on E.D.C. But he is known 
to favor a lay Republic, and thus was elected to block the clerical- 
minded joseph Laniel. 

In 1905 Coty began his law practice. He served as a private 
in World War I. He was first elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in 1923 and then later to the Senate. He became Vice Presi- 
dent of the Senate and also kept up a good law practice in Paris. 
Other than that, little is known, except for a do” mot. He blames 
France’s shortcomings on the political system, not the politicians. 
Says he: “It’s a pity to shoot the pianist, when the piano is out 
of tune.” 


Frances FE. Wiis 

The first woman career diplomat to win an Ambassadorship 
and the senior female foreign service ofhcer, Frances E. Willis 
was named Ambassador to Switzerland in August, 1953. There 
was some speculation as to the suitability of naming a woman to 
that post, since Swiss women are not permitted to vote or play 
any political role. But the Swiss government did not question the 
appointment in any way, and since her service there of almost 
nine months, there is no doubt but that the appointment was a 
good one. 

After graduating from Stanford University in 1920 Mrs. 
Willis attended the Universite Libre de Bruxelles, studying politi- 
cal science. She then returned to gain the doctorate in philosophy 
from Stanford and began teaching at Goucher and then Vassar 
College. In 1927 she entered the foreign service. Her service 
posts included Valparaiso, Santiago, Stockholm, Brussels. After 
the outbreak of World War II she was appointed Consul and 
First Secretary at Madrid. Since the war she was Assistant to the 
Under Secretary of State and Assistant Chief of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs. She returned to Europe as Consul and First Secre- 
tary in England, and then, before being named Ambassador, 
served as Counselor of the American Legation in Helsinki. 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 

















FAO Is GrowinGc 


The admission of Libya to the UN Food and Agricultural 
Organization in December raised the membership to 69 countries. 


Pian For Jorpan River Basin 

The UN Relief and Works Agency has issued a report on the 
effiective use of the Jordan River Basin for the benefit of all the 
peoples in that region of the Near East. Prepared by the Ten- 
nessee River Authority, at UN RWA’s request, the report is an 
engineering study of possible reclamation of the arid lands of the 
Jordan vicinity and also the production of much-needed elec- 
tricity. 


RESETTLEMENT OF EscaPEES 

In Western Europe there are now more than 17,000 escapees 
from Soviet and satellite states. A program of U. S. aid is under 
the direction of the Foreign Operations Administration, headed 
by Mr. Stassen. During the past year and a half more than 6,000 
other escapees have been helped to resettlement, especially in 
Canada, Australia, South America and the United States. 


Tue Rep Cross ror THE Last YEAR 

Of the total Red Cross income for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, amounting to $90,188,000, about 40% went to help 
troubled service men, their families and veterans in hospitals. 
Next in scale of expenditures was the Red Cross blood program. 
Disaster relief, was given in 319 operations spread through all but 
three of the states and four territories. All this was made possible 
only by the help of many volunteers in addition to contributions 
of money. 


INTERFAITH Tour oF Hoty Lanp 

The Nation! Conference of Christians and Jews plans a trip 
to the Holy Land for the coming summer. Both religious and 
educational leaders will take part in the tour. 


A Concress on Use or AToM 

An international Atomic Energy Congress to study peace-time 
use of atomic energy, planned for several months, was announced 
on December 10, 1953. Free nations of the world have been in- 
vited to send representatives to the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor, June 20-25. The meeting has been approved by the 
Department of State. Acceptance has come from Belgium, 
Canada, England, France, India, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and Spain. 


Jowr Boarp or St. LawrENcE ENGINEERS 

The U. S, and Canada have established the St. Lawrence River 
Joint Board of Engineers to review, coordinate and approve plans 
and specifications for the power and construction program in the 
international Rapids of the St. Lawrence River. 


Epucation Grants FoR CANADIAN INDIANS 
Canada’s Ministry of Citizenship and Immigration has said that 
at least 700 young native Indians will be helped to advanced 
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studies during the year. Their interests range from medicine and 
nursing, to education, science and commerce. 


Eskimos HonorED 


Twenty Eskimos in the eastern and western Arctic are among 
the Canadian citizens honored with the Coronation medal. Each 
Eskimo chosen has given outstanding leadership in communities 
from Port Chimo in the east to Aklavik in the far west, and north 


to Pond Inlet at the north end of Baffin Island. 


AFTer Visirinc Latin AMERICA 


Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower in a report to the President in 
December recommended, among other things, that existing pro- 
grams of intellectual and cultural nature between Latin America 
and the U. S. be expanded. Also that U. S. business firms now 
operating in Latin America support bi-national schools and insti- 
tutions in their host countries. 


Wueat To Botivia 


2,000 tons of wheat shipped to Bolivia in December repre- 
sented the start of the nine million dollar emergency economic 
assistance program. It is the first such special assistance effort 
undertaken in this hemisphere. 


Harti SENps STUDENTS TO THE U. S. 


The first group of labor leaders from Haiti to visit this country 
under the Point Four training program is on a three month study 
tour across the United States. 


Court Decision on CHANNEL IsLANps 


The International Court of Justice at the Hague has upheld 
Britain’s claims to ownership of two small island groups on the 
French side of the English Channel, which have been in dispute 
between England and France for about 1,000 years. They are 
the Ecrehou group, pinpoints on the map, mostly composed of rock 
and with only about 100 inhabitants. The question of ownership 
was amicably submitted to the Court in 1952. The unanimous 
decision was handed down November 17, 1953. 


ScANDINAVIAN Musicians CooPERATE 


Two of the most popular song-writers in Sweden and Norway, 
Ulf Peder Olrog and Alf Préysen have published translations of 


each other’s folk songs. 


Ho.uanpb, Fourtu Sup Buitpinc NATION 


Holland, with 300 ship-yards has now climbed to fourth place 
among the shipbuilding countries. Only the U. S., Britain and 
Germany now launch more ships yearly than Holland, about half 
of whose shipping is for export. Over a third of Holland’s yards 
are located in the Rotterdam area, with other main centers at 
Amsterdam and Flushing. 
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Frencu Popuxation at Recorp HicH 

The population of France is now estimated at nearly 43,000,- 
000. Though the number of births in 1953 was less than in 
1952, there was a continual drop in the death of infants and of 
persons over sixty-five. 


East GERMAN REFUGEES DoUBLED 

West Berlin registered, December 9, the arrival of the 300,- 
000th refugee from Communist controlled East Germany in 
1953. This is more than double the number of 1952. 


ADENAUER AWARDED PRIZE 

On his 78th birthday, January Sth, West German Chancellor, 
Adenauer, was awarded the 1954 Charlemagne Prize of the city 
of Achen. The prize amounted to $1,190 this year. It is given 
annually to the person adjudged as having done the most toward 
promoting European unification. 


West GERMANY Honors NANSEN 

The Post Office of Western Germany has issued a stamp honor- 
ing Fridtjof Nansen, the Norwegian explorer and humanitarian. 
Surtax proceeds will go to private charity organizations. 


Spring Music Fesrivau in VIENNA 

From May 29 to June 21 the annual music festival will take 
place in Vienna, often called the world’s musical capital. The 
festival will this year draw upon the talent of the Vienna State 
Opera Company, the State Theater and Ballet Corps, leading 
operetta performers and the outstanding Schneiderhan Chamber 
Orchestra. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THEATER IN UPPER AusTRIA 

Ling, a city of 175,000 inhabitants has staged 27 Austrian 
premiers in addition to world premiers of 21 plays, 2 operas and 
2 operettas. This year on its 150th anniversary it is offering a 
rich repertory, including Wagner’s Tannhauser as well as a new 
play. The province has also organized a contest for Austrian play- 
wrights to close May 31st. 


AusTriAN ScIENTIsT’s “Atomic CLocK” 

An Austrian physicist, Hans Suess, now working in the U. S., 
has developed an “Atomic Clock.” It is a device to determine the 
age of minerals and of archeological and pre-historic objects, of 
either plant or animal origin. 


IMPERIAL JEWELS DisPLAYED 1N VIENNA 

In a few months jewels representing a thousand years of history 
will be on display in the old jewel-room of the Vienna Hofburg 
Palace. This collection is comparable to the Crown Jewels in the 
Tower of London except that the Austrian treasures are consider- 
ably older and are symbolic of the history of Europe as a whole. 


Excavation Discovery in PomPEt 

A statue of great value estimated to have been the work of 
Phidias has lately been excavated in Pompeii. Phidias lived from 
about 500-432 B.C. and is considered the greatest artist of ancient 
Greece. This figure is a woman holding a sphere in her hands. 
The Statue of Zeus in the temple at Olympia, by Phidias, was 
called one of the “Seven wonders of the world.” 


Mecca Arruirtr Pays DivipENDs 


The 1952 U. S. airlift carrying Moslem pilgrims from Beirut 
to Mecca carried some 3500 persons and collected $228,800 in 
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fares and rebates of commissions by the airlines. President Salam 
of the Southern Airlines, who was also Prime Minister, decided, 
with his consultants, to use this fund to build a terminal on a large 
tract available in the heart of Beirut, and by routing buses and ser- 
vice taxis to it relieve the almost incredible congestion in the city 
streets. 


Ma aria in LEBANON 

Malaria control has been undertaken by the government of 
Lebanon for several years. The campaign was very costly, how- 
ever, and not fully effective. Now, with WHO and technical 
assistance infection of infants has been virtually stopped in the 
last 17 months and the cost cut three-fourths. 


Matraria ContTrot in CEYLON 

Since malaria control became effective in 1947 Ceylon has 
brought under irrigation for settlement more than 206 square 
miles of previously malarial jungle. Now over 91,000 landless 
people have been established in 36 new colonization plans, says 
WHO Newsletter for February. 


Banpits’ Goop-wiLt in Burma 

Even the bandits agreed to keep the peace while DDT was 
sprayed over large malarial districts in Burma. Many acres had 
been treated during the 5-year plan, and enough persons trained 
to do the job. The DDT needed for further work was provided 
by a government purchase supplemented by an allotment by the 
UN Children’s International Emergency Fund. Even Bandits 
agreed to stop their activities during the spraying. 


INDoNESIANS REBUILD ANCIENT ‘TEMPLE 

For 30 years the restoration of some of the Prambanan com- 
plex of Hindu temples, a thousand-year-old group of buildings in 
Indonesia, has been going on. On December 20 there was a 
celebration of the completion of the restoration of the central 
temple of Shiva. Flagwaving school children and crowds of other 
inhabitants celebrated the event, although formal Hinduism has 
long since disappeared from Indonesia. 


Treaty oF FRIENDSHIP IN THE Far East 

Indonesia and the Philippines have ratified the Treaty of 
Friendship which was negotiated between them in 1951. Acting 
Foreign Secretary, Neri, said that the treaty only recorded a 
friendship an dcordiality that had existed for a long time. 


LocomoTivEs FoR INDIA 

Plans have been made for the construction of 120 steam 
locomotives at Kingston, Ontario, Canada which will be sent to 
India under the Colombo Plan for the Economic Development of 
South and Southeast Asia. 


MIGRATIONS FROM JAVA 

The Indonesian Central Transmigration Bureau recently an- 
nounced plans for the resettlement of about 10,000 families from 
overcrowded Java to sparsely settled areas in South Sumatra, Al- 
ready some 50,000 Indonesians had been removed from Java in 
18 months. Migrants were all on a voluntary basis, as is the whole 
program. 


New Hospira in East Inpies 

A new general hospital for 300 patients and staff of 80 was 
opened in Ambon in January. Indonesian Health Minister, Dr. 
Leimena, has been studying health services in Great Britain and 
the surgeon-lecturer Dr. Sukarjo has been doing research in Den- 
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mark and Sweden in preparation for the opening of the Ambon 


hospital. 


UN Korean REconsrructTion AGENCY 

Projects for the reconstruction and equipping of medical facili- 
ties such as hospitals and other medical institutions are planned by 
UNKRA. This plan includes text-books as well as equipment. 
Also supplies for orphanages, rehabilitation of amputees and edu- 
cation of nurses. 


IsLanps RETURNED TO JAPAN 

On December 23 the U. S. relinquished to Japan its rights to 
the Amami Oshima group of the Ryuku Islands. This group is 
composed of five main islands with a population of some 200,000. 
At the same time Mr. Dulles stated that the U. S. would continue 
to exercise its responsibility over the remaining Ryukus, as long 
as conditions of threat exist in the Far East. “It will continue 
to safeguard economic and cultural intercourse through the 
archipelago.” 


Japan’s New INTERNATIONAL House 


The International House of Japan, now under construction in 
Tokyo, will provide a suitable, centrally located building where 


scientists, scholars, creative artists and public leaders may meet 
and talk on professional matters. Funds for the enterprise were 
partly from a fund granted by the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
partly funds raised in Japan. 


AustTraiA-U, S, FrienpsHip CoMMEMORATED 

On her visit to Camberra, Australia, Queen Elizabeth unveiled 
on Feb, 16, a memorial expressing Australia’s gratitude to the 
American people for their aid in defending the Commonwealth 
during World War I]. The monument combines large scale with 
simple Jines, being an octagonal aluminum shaft 258 feet high, 
set in a paved forecourt with wide approach stairways, and two 
paved side courts. Massive pylons are to be added later. 

U. S. Ambassador, Amos J. Peaslee, a Director and past-Presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society, replied to the Queen voicing 
the “gratitude and humility” of the American people for this 
tribute. 


Economic Srupy For NIGERIA 

An International Bank Mission has been set up to study the 
possibilities for economic development of Nigeria. ‘The Mission’s 
report is to include recommendations on priorities for investment, 
and on fiscal and administrative measures necessary for the success 
of the recommended investment program. 





SHARED DEVOTION 


Thou shalt find and hold a few like-minded friends to share 
with thee this life-long devotion to that common social welfare 


which is the task and good of man. 


INVENTIVENESS OF MAN 


the United States pledges before you—and therefore 
before the world — its determination to help solve the fearful 
atomic dilemma — to devote its entire heart and mind to find a 
way by which the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death, but consecrated to his life. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER BEFORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

oF THE UNITED Nations, DECEMBER 8, 1953 
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ARISTOTLE 


LAW AND LIBERTY 


What the world most needs today is a return to law, and to the 
orderly modes of action which the observance of law assures. In 
the national sphere, the alternative is anarchy. With law, let us 
have liberty; and with law and liberty, let us have peace. 

Joun Basserr Moore 


Collected Papers 


Wor tp AFFrairs, SPRING, 1954 
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For a number of years “Doors to Latin America,” compiled by 
A Curtis Wilgus, has been a feature of Worup Arrairs. Begin- 
ning with the winter issue, however, this section was discontinued. 
It will instead appear in expanded form as a separate brochure 
published quarterly by the Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association, University of Florida Library, Gainesville 
and distributed by the Inter-American Center there. 

Address Room 400, Library of the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 


The Second World War. Volume VI. Triumph and Tragedy. 
By Winston S. Churchill. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp xvi, 800. Appendices. Index. $6.00). 


With the volume Triumph and Tragedy Sir Winston Churchill 
brings to an end his personal narrative of the Second World War. 
The title which he has selected for this sixth and final volume is 
truly descriptive. There is the triumph: the crushing defeat of 
Hitler and of the Japanese. There is the tragedy: the collapse 
of the grand alliance with one of its members becoming the new 
aggressor. There is also the Conservative defeat of 1945, but 
that was disappointment, not tragedy. 

This volume will no doubt receive continuing attention. Here 
a principal participant records his thoughts and his acts as the 
military phase of the war came to its close. Here is the account 
of Yalta and the pre-election phase of Potsdam, conferences which 
loom up so large in current discussion. Here is also the record of 
the progressive fears of the statesman who saw, in spite of all his 
efforts, the advance of Russia into the heart of the new Europe. 

This final volume begins with D-Day and ends with Mr. 
Churchill’s defeat at the polls some thirteen months later. As is 
common to all the volumes of the series, large attention is given 
to military operations but a sizable amount of space is assigned 
to political considerations. It is unfortunate that even more space 
is not given to non-military matters. As bulky as the volume is, 
as copious as are the quotations from the documents, some areas 
seem to be sketched in outline only. Not always does the real Mr. 
Churchill appear through his official documentation. Every once 
in a while we get the light breaking through the barrier. 

The account of the first meeting with Stalin at the Moscow 
conference of October 1944 is one of those choice passages. 
Churchill suggests that they settle their affairs in the Balkans. 
Ninety per cent predominance for Russia in Rumania, the same 
for Britain in Greece and fifty-fifty in Yugoslavia was the pro- 
posal. Churchill writes it on a sheet of paper. Stalin checks the 
paper with a large tick and hands it back. It had all taken no 
longer time than to tell about it. Then Churchill wonders if that 
would not be thought a rather cynical fashion in which to handle 
such important matters. He suggests the paper be burned. “No, 
you keep it” said Stalin. Alas, not all matters concerning the 
Balkans were so easily solved. In fact one can question if even 
this one so cavalierly narrated was really a solution. 

In frequently italicized passages in his correspondence the 
Prime Minister emphasizes his premonitions of the shape of things 
to come. But we must remember these are the italics of the 
1950’s, and not of the 1940’s. At the same time no one can 
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challenge the soundness of Mr. Churchill’s prophecy. His “Iron 
Curtain” telegram to President Truman where he foresees the 
effect of the rapid withdrawal of Allied power from the continent 
is an amazing document. There is shown throughout a fine re- 
straint in expression. His references to the character of the late 
President, of Mr. Truman, of General Eisenhower are never 
fulsome or overladen with extravagence. They have a fine 
sincerity and directness. High drama is arrived at simply. “On 
July 1, the United States and British Armies began their with- 
drawal to their allotted zones, followed by masses of refugees. 
Soviet Russia was established in the heart of Europe. This was a 
fateful milestone for mankind.” There it is, simply expressed, 
but what drama! 

In this volume Churchill gives an account of the fall of his 
coalition government. One cannot but feel a satisfaction that 
when the book comes from the press, Sir Winston is again in 
power in the darkening twilight of a great life. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 
Rebirth and Destiny of Israel. By David Ben Gurion. (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 539. $10.00). 


On the bridge of the three continents a new state has been 
born: the state of Israel. It is the result of the labors of con- 
secrated pioneers who felt that only in a self-governing com- 
munity on the site of their ancient homeland would there be 
refuge from the ills of the West. They were aided by great souls, 
some of whom were moved by the challenge to serve their fellow- 
men and others by the romantic dream of the revival of the 
ancient state. They had to wrestle with the complacency of the 
respectable, who did not care to help anyone, and with the 
treachery of the criminal, who would stoop to any evil for selfish 
ends. Today the citizens of the new state must face the problems 
of earning their bread and guarding their homes, of retaining 
their friends on the West and resisting the many devices of the 
leaders of the neighboring Arab nations who loathe the coming 
of a modern, democratic state to the borders of the Arab world. 

In this volume we read a collection of essays and addresses de- 
livered by David Ben Gurion, the first Prime Minister of the 
new state of Israel. As we meditate on the pages we are aware of 
a scholar, statesman and dedicated social worker. Here we see 
revealed with majestic clarity the lofty and resourceful thinking 
and labors of the devoted pioneers who have made possible the 
new state. The volume covers a period of some 37 years, from 
1915 to 1952, from the opening months of the first world war 
to the closing years of the fight for statehood. Even in this trans- 
lation from the original Hebrew one is impressed with the bril- 
liance of insight and felicity of expression. It is an authentic 
voice of one of the builders of the new state. It is a necessary 
volume for the shelves of modern historians. It will be especially 
valuable for all who pray that the new state shall become a true 
refuge for its people and a witness of righteous brotherhood in the 
spiritual cradle of the Judaeo-Christian-Moslem tradition. 


Ranpt NorMan GERSTENFELD 
Minister of the Washington Hebrew Congregation 
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A Concise History of the Law of Nations. By Arthur Nussbaum. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company; 1954. Revised edition. 
Pp. xiii, 376. $5.00). 

Professor Nussbaum has done well to give us a new edition of 
his history of international law, first published seven years ago. 
For the world in which we are living is confronting us with new 
political problems year by year, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance that they be discussed in the perspective of the past. Are 
there fundamental principles of morality which are binding upon 
nations as upon individual citizens? The Greeks, the Romans, 
the doctors of the Roman and the canon law, Grotius and his 
followers analyzed the problem, and their conclusions encourage 
us to confront our present difficulties. Are law and justice at- 
2inable between nations when each appears to be dominated by 
conceptions of power and prestige? What part have the great 
writers, Grotius and his successors, played in showing us that 
the common interests of nations are greater than their mutual 
differences, and that it is possible to unite nations on the basis of 
those interests while still taking into account their individual 
differences? 

Step by step the author traces the development of international 
law from Ancient Greece and Rome, through the Middle Ages, 
the tragic period of the Thirty Years War, the Peace of 
Westphalia, the Napoleonic Wars, down to the Treaty of Versailles 
and the eve of the World War. Perhaps the one regret to be 
expressed in reviewing the closing chapter is that he does not 
open the door upon the great developments both in the realm of 
principle and in the field of practice that have come with the 
establishment of the United Nations and its regional counterpart, 
the Organization of American States. Collective security, if it 
can be made effective, is the answer to the dream both of 
Grotius the statesman and of William Ladd the pacifist. 


C. G. Fenwick 


Pan American Union 


The Challenge to American Foreign Policy. By John J. McCloy 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 81. $2.00). 
This slim book, comprising three lectures delivered at Harvard 

under the auspices of the Godkin Memorial Fund, presents in 

concise and readable form the distilled wisdom of a lifetime of 
outstanding public service. His years as High Commissioner for 

Germany gave John J. McCloy a unique opportunity for first- 

hand appraisal of the problems that face us in Europe. 

He assumes that the fundamental cleavage between Russia and 
America is still, as de Toqueville saw it 100 years ago, the 
cleavage between the slave world and the free, and therefore must 
be considered a continuing and basic problem of our foreign 
policy. Stronger unity of the free peoples—political, economic 
and military—is essential to meet the Soviet challenge successfully. 
He thinks Americans in general know too little about Communist 
doctrine to be able to combat it effectively with psychological 
tools. 

General McCloy says we have the necessary capacity for co- 
operative action and for leadership in a partnership, but “have we 
the means and the wisdom to develop and to execute the policies 
which will bring us to our goal?” He devotes the second lecture 
to a penetrating analysis of “The Making of Policy,” particularly 
illuminating in its first-hand disclosure of the role of the military 
in the Roosevelt Administration. He lays great stress on the need 
for better coordination and long-range planning in our foreign 
policy, and suggests the need for some form of higher training for 
State Department and Foreign Service Officers comparable to the 
series of Command and General Staff schools and the National 
War College for military officers. 

The concluding lecture, on the execution of policy, empha- 
sizes the importance of able representation abroad. He closes with 
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the firm conviction that no challenge is too great for the United 
States “when we meet our responsibilities with minds open to new 
ideas and concepts, with determination, and with firm adherence 
to our tradition of tolerance and freedom.” 
Heten Dwicut Reip 
Washington, D. C. 


Verdict in Korea, By Robert T. Oliver, (State College, Penn., 
Bald Eagle Press, 1952. Pp. 207. $4.00). 


Mr. Oliver has been for many years a close friend of the 
Korean people, a trusted counsellor of Syngman Rhee and an ad- 
viser to the Government of the Republic of Korea. His views 
are profoundly pro-Korea, but he writes with candor and re- 
straint. 

Verdict in Korea is the most convincing of his four books on 
Korea. It contains valuable information supported by documenta- 
tion and statistical data. It is a book written by one “from the in- 
side,” revealing the tangled politics of the Powers, the human and 
material cost of the war, and the long range effects of the war on 
Korea and the world at large. It is a moving document full of 
human interest stories of the price of resistance, the suffering of 
the refugees, the cost of destruction and the need for rehabilita- 
tion. The stories are told with such sincerity and warmth that 
they cannot fail to give a better insight into the real meaning of 
the Korean war. 

In this book, Mr. Oliver offers five stipulations as a “package 
deal for peace.” The first and foremost is the complete evacuation 
of the Chinese communists from the Korean territory. He feels 
that this should be accomplished, if necessary, by the bombardment 
of the communist supply and transportation centers and a blockade 
of the China coast, even at the risk of a shooting war with Russia. 
(This book was published before the armistice in Korea.) The 
second is to persuade the whole world of the friendly intentions 
of the United States. The third is to help the “under-developed” 
nations to enjoy the advantages of democracy and to maintain 
their freedom. The fourth is to get “tough” with our Allies and 
with ourselves. This means that financial aid should be granted 
only to nations which will stand steadfastly with us in the struggle 
for existence, democracy and freedom all over the world, and 
at the same time, America should be made so strong that Russia 
will not dare to start a war. The fourth is to regain the moral 
determination to fight for the ideals of American democracy. But 
so far as our relations with Korea are concerned, he believes that 
we cannot and must not retreat from our obligations to carry on 
until all Korea is free. 

Korea, after her gallant struggle against aggression, deserves 
to be heard, and in Mr. Oliver, she has found her voice. 

L. Kinc Quan 
Washington, D. C. 


Beyond Containment. By William Henry Chamberlin. (Chicago, 
Henry Regnery Company, 1953. Pp. vii, 406, $5.00). 


The theme of this book is American policy toward the Soviet 
Union as stated in the President’s inaugural address of January 
20, 1953, his address before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, April 16, and the Secretary of State’s address to them on 
April 18. Eleven of its 15 chapters are largely devoted to Mr. 
Chamberlin’s latest version of Soviet policy and the character 
and methods of its communism. Every political writer on the 
USSR covers this ground, which is here gone over with a con- 
vincing array of fact and illustration derived in great part from 
Mr. Chamberlin’s 12 years of service as a journalist in Moscow. 
The rest of the book usefully focuses on:the complex problem of 
nullifying Soviet hijacking tactics and strategy. He offers 
advice, but no solution, except the generalization that the United 
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States in this “great confrontation” exercise “flexibility without 
appeasement” and stoutly maintain fundamental principles. The 
advice is on the basis of a continuing “‘cold war” rather than as- 
suming an inevitable “hot war.” The Soviet’s “peace offensive” 
after Stalin’s death is tactical and phony. He marshals the 
reasons why the Soviet system might disintegrate, but refuses 
to speculate on that assumption. Coexistence with it requires on 
the part of the free world “equal or superior strength, military, 
economic, diplomatic, moral.” Mr. Chamberlin treats “con- 
tainment” too cavalierly, almost as if it were a mistake due to be 
abandoned. But his reasoning shows that he recognizes that, in the 
face of a Soviet policy to capture the world from a free society, 
the first step is to prevent the spread of the tyranny by infiltration 
or the minority seizure of governments and to stop the momentum 
of the movement. “Containment” is therefore a basic condition 
for the development of policies making coexistence possible unti! 
the shoddy ideology of Marxism has worn itself out. In his last 
chapter Mr. Chamberlin sees in the President’s address of #\pril 
16 good statements of policy and speculates how they might be ap- 
plied to various issues. Though not optimistic about the outcome 
of these issues, Mr. Chamberlin suggests solutions in American 
terms. That, God willing, may be ultimately possible, but it is 
highly desirable to realize that any agreement with the Soviets on 
any question is a bargain in which we obtain only a fraction of 
what in normal negotiations would be granted. International 
problems can be soundly solved by agreement with the non-Soviet 
world; with Soviets only scraps of solutions, full of communist 
termites, can be expected at any given time. That difference 
Mr. Chamberlin does not touch. 

Denny P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


Tomorrow’s Air Age. By Holmes Alexander (New York, Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 248. $3.00.) 


A Washington newspaper correspondent and author of several 
books, Mr. Alexander brought his talent for interesting reporting 
to focus on problems of the Air Age. Writing as a layman, his 
delightfully worded style of reporting carries the reader easily. 
He does not become involved in technical explanations and is not 
pleading a cause. 

The average citizen in ordinary news reading learns of unit 
accomplishments of scientists. These are difficult to put together 
and form a pattern that can be the basis for a social philosophy. 

This book discusses science developments and their effects on 
human beings in relation to life tomorrow. A reporters approach 
is used to give the latest thinking to such topics as — limits of 
heat, cold, and speed; technology vs brain; air medicine; pos- 
sible planes and power plants; commercial and personal flying; 
weather, solar energy and philosophy. 

Dealing with advanced experiments, viewpoints and conclusions 
of some of our leading scientists, his manuscript was read by U. S. 
Air Force, not for clearance of fact, but for security reasons. 

You enjoy with him “looking over the shoulder” of scientists 
as they plan and talk about the future. Concepts involving future 
developments stagger the imagination, yet an understanding of the 
problems and a sound philosophy regarding them are essential to 
our future peace and prosperity. Books of this type are of definite 
value to an understanding of dynamics of tomorrow’s Air Age. 

Wirus C. Brown 
U. S. Office of Education 


Persian Adventure. By Anne Sinclair Mehdevi. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. Pp. 272. $3.00.) 


A book written by one national about other nationals can be 
completely objective and therefore not particularly human, or it 
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many be subjective and reflective of human inadequacies. Mrs. 
Anne Sinclair Mehdevi, an American, has chosen the subjective 
approach in describing the adventure which followed her decision 
to marry a Persian in New York and accompany him back to his 
native land of Iran or Persia. 

In a style sometimes frivolous, often caustic, but always inter- 
esting, the author captures much of what the average sophisticated 
American tourist would see and feel if transplanted suddenly 
from New York to Tehran. Unfamiliar with the language and 
customs, insecure in her relations with her husband in his own 
environment, she draws the reader onto a supercilious shelf 
created by her in an effort to regain her self confidence and from 
which she views her new surroundings. Obviously the picture 
painted is impressionist and does not portray the Persian accurately 
nor sympathetically; admittedly, most Americans who have visited 
Iran will not disagree with the author’s art. 

As the adventure develops, and with the assistance of Western 
educated friends, Mrs. Mehdevi regains some of her poise and 
objectivity. Her humor grows more generous and of the type 
that both Americans and Persians can enjoy. Despite a lingering 
feeling that the author has not lost entirely her defensive attitude, 
the last chapter presents a humorous, yet beautiful account of the 
reuniting of East and West. 

It is unfortunate that Mrs. Mehdevi allows a contemptuous 
note to creep into’so much of her humor. Persian Adventure is 
thereby deprived of the value it would otherwise have in bringing 
the peoples of Persia and the United States to a better under- 
standing of each other. 

Rosert L. STEINER, JR. 
Office of Education 


Asia and Western Dominance. By K. M. Panikkar. (New York, 
The John Day Co. 1954. Pp. 530. $7.50). 


Most of the books dealing with the history and relations of Asia 
with the West in the English language have been written by West- 
ern writers representing the Western point of view. This book is 
one of the very few written by an Asian based on the views of ar 
Asian. 

The scope of the book is a wide one. It begins with the 
arrival of Vasco da Gama in Calicut in 1498. Then it traces the 
activities of the Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch and English in the 
different stages of expansion and conquest, during which the 
peoples of Asia were subjected to the economic, political, cultural 
and religiqus pressures of these maritime nations of Europe. It 
shows how sea power had dominated the land masses for over 
four hundred and fifty years and how the land masses turn and 
reassert themselves, how they throw off their shackles and put 
maritime merchantilism in full retreat—as evidenced by the in- 
dependence of India in 1947 and the withdrawal of European 
influences from China in 1949. The area covered in this study 
includes China, India, Japan, South East Asia and the adjacent 
nations. 

Attention is given to the missionary activities in the East and 
the reaction of the Asian peoples towards the persistent efforts of 
the Christian church to convert them. The interaction of the 
Asian and European cultures and the changes brought about in the 
life and thought of the peoples of the two continents also receive 
considerable discussion. 

Mr. Panikkar, Indian historian and diplomat, has written a 
very frank account of a most important period in world history. 
He puts emphasis on things and events which Western writers 
ordinarily miss or omit. It is here that we may find the key to 
Mr. Panikar’s political views and to the “neutralism” of Mr. 
Nehru’s India. India’s favorable disposition towards Red China 
may not have been generated by the love of communism but by 
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the distrust and suspicion of Western motives. The Age of West- 
ern Imperialism has left an indelible impression on the Asian 
mind. It may do well for our policy-makers to read this book 
thoroughly and with an open mind. The history of the last four 
hundred and fifty years may hold the clue to the solution of 
winning Asia for the democracies. 

L. Kinc Quan 

Washington, D. C. 


A Window on Red Square. By Frank Rounds, Jr. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953. Pp. 304. $3.00). 


As a minor official in the U. S. Embassy in Moscow, Frank 
Rounds, Jr. kept a diary of his experiences and impressions. Since 
his principal interest was the theater, he produces a good deal of 
material about plays, operas, concerts and the ballet. Whenever 
possible he sallied out into the country. Although these excursions 
took place in a limited area, they furnished some occasions for talk 
with ordinary people. 

Like many another reporter Mr. Rounds gives the price of 
potatoes, onions, beets, eggs, poultry, and meat in the market- 
place and note is made of the fact that some items are not always 
available. Quotations are likewise given about furniture and 
kitchen supplies. From these figures one can understand thet 
Soviet workers must labor a good part of the year to buy a com- 
plete set of clothes or to outfit a few rooms. The purchasing 
power of the ruble is quite unrealistic when the official rate of 
exchange is taken into account. Nevertheless, as would be natural 
in a land of inflation, consumer goods are growing in quantity. A 
number of automobiles are produced and, with no little publicity, 
sold from time to time. Descriptions of the Moscow subway, 
Soviet rai] transportation, court trials, the zoo, sports, and the 
Lenin Library hardly transcend the banal. 

The narrative is heavily interlarded with personal musings, 
lengthy citations from Russian classics, and a multitude of words 
about stage and ballet characters. Seldom do these comments 
appear to pierce the surface. Little, for example, is revealed about 
Soviet housing or working conditions, while less is recorded 
about how the mass of Soviet citizens regard their government. 
Although Georgi M. Malenkov and Laurenti P. Beria are men- 
tioned several times, nothing more interesting than the correct 
pronunciation of their names is emphasized. 

The material is presented in hodge-podge form, but the diary 
does have a good index. 

ELLEN CoL.ins 


Washington, D. C. 


The Struggle for Poland. By H. Peter Stern. (Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1953. Pp. 79. Map. $2.00). 


This monograph is a microscopic narrative of how Poland was 
decimated by Germany and the Soviet Union, how Poles were 
prevented from recovering their land, and how the Soviet Union 
by chicane and deception hoodwinked the United Kingdom and 
the United States into a political stalemate in which the Commu- 
nists kidnaped a country. The author, who is a law student, has 
pieced together from a wide range of memoirs and documents a 
compact account of the rooking of freedom from a people. Poles 
and others have told the same story, but none of them has assem- 
bled so many of the pertinent facts in so small a space. Something 
could have been added if Mr. Stern had seen Churchill’s sixth 
volume, in which much is made of the inelasticity of the Poles 
in London. 

The Soviet Union and its dummies, the Union of Polish 
Patriots and the Lublin Government, played with historical facts 
and acts committed. The grisly record is unvarnished in this 
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brochure. The Government-in-Exile, whose desires we shared 
in principle, did not assist the United Kingdom and the United 
States which had to carry their diplomatic ball. Mr. Stern thinks 
the results were due to diplomatic errors and a failure by London 
and Washington to plan carefully to achieve a desirable solution, 
But he also says that “Poland’s chance of survival as a democracy 
depended upon Western diplomacy.” The United Kingdom and 
the United States had been committed to the Curzon line for 
years and the Soviet Union had occupied the area affected (with 
much ethnic reason) since September 1939. Hard as it was fora 
Pole to do so, the Government-in-Exile should have deferred to 
its sponsors, who were bent on getting it compensation in Ger- 
many westward to the Oder-Neisse line. As it was, the Poles split 
with their sponsors when it suited their ambitions and thereby 
weakened a case which, by and large, had nothing to work with 
except good faith, which did not exist in the Soviet system. 


The outrageous actions of the Polish communists, possible only 
undér the protection and with the connivance of the Soviets, 
reacts strongly on the reader of these pages, which are so com- 
pressed that a republic is ruined on a single page. As a big state 
the United States had to do with the fate of Poland, and Mr. 
Stern ventures that its responsibility for the outcome stems from 
un “undervaluation of the less dramatic tasks of diplomacy.” He 
also quotes Kennan’s remark that the American concept of world 
law ignores the device of the puppet state, the means of inter- 
national coercion which bypasses institutional forms or turns 
them against themselves. Put either way, the criticism is that 
the United States ought to act to get the results it wants. |] 
suspect the criticism misses the point so long as the United States 
purports to have moral standards. We could have got further with 
the Government-in-Exile, perhaps, if we had told it to do this or 
that on its own or toward the Soviet Union, and have jailed 
members of it if they didn’t obey. But our standard of democracy 
is that people run their own affairs, can decide their own issues 
and are not subject to reprisal if they fail to follow our advice. 
Given our principles, could we have gone into Poland in 1947 and 
run an honest election, or have overtured the dishonest one? Even 
knowing what we now know, either project is scarcely conceivable 
of this Government, whether emanating from the President or 
the Congress. If that is correct, I think there is a conclusion 
which we may do well to keep in mind. The United States 
Government, reflecting its people, rests on a moral floor beneath 
which it does not wish its action to drop, even at the cost of 
immediate advantage. That seems to me to explain why our de- 
sires to liberate and to perpetuate a free Polish republic did not 
offset the uninhibited communists. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


Through the Glass of Soviet Literature. Edited by Ernest J. 
Simmons. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. 
289. Index. $4.50). 


This book consists of an introductory essay by Professor Sim- 
mons on the history of Soviet controls over literature since 1917 
and five individual studies of Soviet literary material by bis 
seminar students at the Russian Institute of Columbia University. 
Louise E, Lukes shows how the reactions of Russian women t 
the drastic changes foisted on them by the Communist regime 
are reflected in the works of various Soviet authors and play- 
wrights. Rebecca A. Domar uses the tragedy of one Soviet satirist, 
Zoshchenko, to show how genuine satire has virtually been extin- 
guished in the Soviet Union. Bernard J. Choseed describes the 
changing position of Jews in Soviet literature, and Gene Sosin 
examines the propaganda role of the children’s theater and drama 
in Soviet education. In the final essay, Robert M. Hankin 
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analyzes the idologicai straitjacket which. has, been imposed by 
Communist leaders on Soviet literary scholarship in the postwar 
period. 





EvizaBETH M. Tuompson 
Washington, D. C. 


The Arab World. By Nejla Izzedin. (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
& Co., 1953. Pp. 412. $6.50). 


As nearly all Americans are now aware, the Bible Lands of the 
Middle East are the cultural homeland of the Arab. It was the 
Arab civilization springing up around the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the Land of Sabaea and Palestine that provided the creche for 
the Mediterranean peoples who came after them; even survived 
beyond them so that the Omayyad and Abbasid empires continued 
the philosophies and sciences— but not the arts —of Greece 
and Rome. 

A succession of incredibly severe disasters from the invasions of 
alien stocks from Asia and Europe commenced with the Crusades 
and the Seljuk Turks, continued with the Mongol incursions of 
Hulaku Khan and that lame Timur whose ferocity was psychotic 
even for his time, and finally culminated in the envelopment of 
Islam by the Osmanli Turks whose empire was consolidated by 
Suleiman the Magnificent. 


For three centuries, the Arabs lived behind the opaque screen 
of the Ottoman Empire. Forbidden autonomy or schools, the 
people whose sense of personal freedom and love of learning are 
as characteristic of them as peace and order are to the Hollanders, 
only again reached the surface of independence after the defeat 
of Turkey in World War I. After World War Il, they really 
attained it, except in North Africa and with some qualifications 
in Iraq, Jordan and Egypt. 

Dr. Izzedin, who is described in a preface by William E. 
Hocking as having written this book with feeling as well as 
responsible care, has also written it with a clarity of understand- 
ing and exposition which should make it invaluable to any student 
of the Middle East. She has partitioned the, world of Islam 
into geographical divisions and painted each as the fingers of a 
hand. She has provided the solid meat of history and spiced it 
with a humor and sympathy that shows the Arabs as people 
instead of semi-mythical Bedouins or inhabitants of the dream 
cities of Schererazade. The Arabs have problems, not only of 
their own which accompanied their still-medieval courtesies into 
a rude present, but those so eagerly provided them by nations 
which still regard their lands and their assets as legitimate prey. 

LawrENcE GriswoLp 


Washington, D. C. 


Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy. By Jonathan B. Bingham. (New York: 
John Day Company, 1954. Pp. xiv, 303. Index. Appendix. 
$4.00). 


Deputy-director of FOA and acting director of all our “Point 
Four” operations abroad after the tragic death of Dr. Henry 
Bennet, Jonathan Bingham is admirably fitted to write the record 
of our “shirt-sleeve Diplomacy” abroad. Early in the book he 
tells how “Point Four” came about. First suggested by Ben 
Hardy, a Georgia newspaper man temporarily working for the 
Department of State, it received no encouragement there. So 
Hardy took it to a member of the White House staff who saw 
that it was brought to the attention of President Truman. The 
President seized upon the idea and added it to his “State of the 
Union Message” to Congress, January, 1949, as “Point Four” in 
his address, 

It was heralded as a bold new program to make available the 
benefits of our scientific and industrial progress to undeveloped 
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areas of the world. It was implemented with funds finally, on 
June 5, 1950, after some opposition. Dr. Bennett, President of 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, was chosen to 
organize industrial and agricultural missions to all parts of the 
world, with a modest budget of 150 millions, in contrast to the 
billions of aid being distributed directly to countries abroad. 

The author goes on to give pictures of projects in education, 
rehabilitation and “show-how” in agriculture, health and sanita- 
tion for backward areas of the world. 

The results have apparently paid off in good-will and in sus- 
tained efforts by the people themselves, and often in dollar return 
from small investments. Vast projects, like the Jordan Valley 
Authority, wait upon agreement of Arabs and Jews to raise them- 
selves by their own boot-straps. 

One cannot read this book without pride in our country — its 
devotion to the idea of helping people to help themselves to raise 
their living standards. 

To those who are now taking part in this humanitarian effort 
under Harold Stassen’s leadership go our profound thanks and 
admiration. 

FranKLIn DuNHAM 
Office of Education 


Albert and Victoria. By Francoise de Bernardy. Translated by 
Ralph Manheim. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1953. 
Pp. 341. $4.75). 


This fascinating account of the happy marriage of Queen Vic- 

toria and Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg opens with the birth of 
Albert in the castle at Rosenau and a picture of the life of the 
royal and near-royal families of Europe in the early 19th cen- 
tury. 
Trained in historical research at the Sorbonne and for ten 
years a collaborator and secretary to the historian-philosopher, 
Octave Aubry, the French author has skillfully drawn upon un- 
published sources to bring to life her characters and their era. 

It is a dramatic story, and very well told, with the stress 
throughout on Albert’s part in the marriage and the reign, and 
ends with his death. Forty years were to pass before death 
would reunite Victoria with the beloved husband who had been 
so much her mentor, that she wrote to their mutual uncle, King 
Leopold of Belgium, “I am also anxious to repeat one thing and 
that one is my firm resolve, my irrevocable decision, that his 
wishes, his plans about everything, /és views about everything, 
they are to be my law; and no Auman power will make me swerve 
from what he decided and wished.” 

The strong sense of duty, which he had fostered in her made 
her persist in tasks as queen which he had formerly made easy 
for her by his guidance. Eventually his influence ceases, “and it 
was truly by her own resources that Victoria in the last years 
of her life became that queen, faithful to the wishes of her 
people, who gave her name to an era.” 

“But could she have done all this if she had not, for 20 
years, had beside her this good, warm-hearted man who made her 
a happy woman; this intelligent, laborious man who taught her 
how to reign, not with pride but with application; this austere 
man of bourgeois qualities, who reestablished the dynasty and 
bequeathed his descendants the traditions which today still makes 
the House of England the first family of the world.” 

So closes this account of a queen and her husband, of timely 
interest in these days when again a queen comes to the throne of 
England with her husband, though the contrasts would seem to 
be even more striking than the parallels between the two couples. 

Heven Dwicut Rep 
Washington, D. C. 

















































The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923. Volume III in a History 
of Soviet Russia. By Edward Hallett Carr. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. 614. Bibliography and Index. 
$6.00). 


With this third volume, devoted to the tortuous foreign policy 
of the new Soviet regime, the British scholar and former diplo- 
mat Edward Hallett Carr has completed his massive history of 
the first six years of Bolshevik rule, the era of Lenin’s leadership. 
The first, or political, volume of his trilogy described the emer- 
gence of the party-state out of the Bolshevik Revolution and the 
reuniting under Soviet control of the main parts of the old Tsarist 
empire. The second, or economic, volume dealt with the initial 
Bolshevik impact on the economic life of the country, the failure 
of war communism, and the semi-retreat to the New Economic 


Policy in 1921. 


Mr. Carr’s third volume now applies to the field of foreign 
relations the same diligent research in Communist theory and 
practice which characterized his two preceding volumes. In many 
respects, it appears to be the best of the trilogy. The activities of 
the Soviet Commissariat of Foreign Affairs and those of the 
Communist International are related in a straightforward, objec- 
tive manner, and the direction of both institutions by the iden- 
tical Soviet Communist leadership is made abundantly clear. If 
there are times when Mr. Carr appears to stick too closely to the 
outward surface of events, he nonetheless has done a truly monu- 
mental piece of work in collating material from a large number of 
Russian and non-Russian sources. He also has made specific con- 
tributions in such areas as the evolution of the Communist move- 
ment in Germany, the post-Versailles rapprochement between the 
Soviet government and the Weimar republic, and the Soviet 
diplomatic maneuvers vis-a-vis nationalist Turkey at the Lausanne 
Conference. 


In interpreting Soviet foreign policy during these six critical 
years, Mr. Carr presents an impressive analysis of the factual 
background of the principal decisions from the negotiation of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty with Germany in 1918 to the deal with 
Sun Yat-sen and the Kuomintang in 1923. But, somehow, he is 
far less impressive in his appraisals of the underlying motivations 
of the Soviet leadership. “Somehow,” as Professor Philip E. 
Mosely has pointed out, “he cannot bring himself to believe that 
Lenin and his Bolsheviks, as revolutionary power-politicians, were 
in deadly earnest.” 

ExvizaBETH M. Tuompson 
Washington, D. C. 


Russian Assignment. By Leslie C. Stevens, Vice-Admiral, U.S.N. 
(ret.). (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown & Co., 1953. Pp. 568. 
Index. $5.75). 


Among recent first-hand reports on the Soviet Union, this 
volume is outstanding for its unique focus on the Russian people 
with the all-powerful bureaucratic structure of Communist rule 
in the background. Vice-Admiral Stevens’ tour of duty as naval 
attaché at the United States Embassy in Moscow from 1947 to 
1949 coincided with the ambassadorship of General Walter Bedell 
Smith. Hence, his astute reflections on popular mores, human 
loyalties, and the peculiar blend of old and new cultural patterns 
in contemporary Soviet society constitute an essential counterpart 
to General Smith’s report, My Three Years in Moscow, which 
analyzes the official policies of the Stalinist regime in the immedi- 
ate postwar period. 

ExizasetH M. THompsox 
Washington, D. C. 
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Yankee Diplomacy: U. 8. Intervention in Argentina. By O, 
Edmund Smith, Jr. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1953. Pp. 196. Index. Notes. $3.00). 


This is a sharp attack upon the policy of the United States 
towards Argentina of recent years; and it would take almost a 
volume of equal size to comment adequately upon the truths and 
half-truths which make up its successive chapters. Perhaps the 
reviewer approaches his task with prejudice because of the very 
title of the volume and because of the constant use of the term 
“Yankee” not in quotations from Latin American writers but in 
the author’s own descriptive material. “Yankee,” used synony- 
mously for the United States, becomes a term of contempt; and 
it is not necessary to refute certain of the valid charges made by 
the author against the diplomacy of the United States to resent 
his wholesale condemnation of it. The superficial impression is 
given that the author’s desire to condemn our mistakes has led him 
to see a mistake everywhere. 

With this admonition of the author’s bias it is possible to find 
in the volume a very useful and well-documented account of the 
relations of the United States with Argentina leading up to what 
the author describes as “the present dangerous situation in which 
Argentina may become the focal point of subversive influence in 
the Western Hemisphere.” As a matter of fact the substance of 
the indictment is far less severe than the form in which it is 
cast, and the reader might well come to the conclusion that down 
to the resignation of Secretary Stettinius and the appointment of 
Spruille Braden in 1945 the policy followed by the United 
States, taking into account the critical situation of the war, had 
been fully justified and had been confirmed by Argentina itself 
by its declaration of war on March 27, 1945. If “continental 
solidarity” as declared in so many resolutions meant anything, it 
surely meant that no American country would let itself become a 
base from which Nazi agents might send out information leading 
to the destruction of merchant shipping of the United States and 
its Allies. 

The indictment of Spruille Braden’s policy is severe; but it 
would seem only fair that the policy should be judged in the 
light of the circumstances of the situation immediately following 
a war in which the United States had suffered heavy losses, pri- 
marily, indeed, in its own defense, but incidentally in the 
defense of all of the American States. Doubtless it would have 
been better if other methods had been used less likely to provoke 
a counter-reaction than threats of non-recognition. But some 
allowance should be made for the tension of the times and the 


impatience of the Department of State in witnessing declarations § 


of continental solidarity taken less seriously than the crisis of 
war seemed to demand. 


-C. G. Penwicx 
The Pan American Union 


The Origins of Soviet-American Diplomacy. By Robert Paul 
Browder. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. 
256, including Documentary Appendix, Bibliography, and 
Index. $5.00). 


Covering the years 1929 to 1935, Robert Browder gives a 
detailed account of the background, motivations, and actual nego- 
tiations of the establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. It is the author’s conclu- 
sion that the experiences of recognition and its frustrating after- 
math should have made obvious to the United States Government 
“the facts of Soviet diplomacy” and certainly warranted “a more 
practical, less idealistic approach to Russia during the Second 
World War.” 

EvizaBetH M. THompsox 
Washington, D. C. 
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Economic Planning for the Peace. By E. F. Penrose. (Princeton: 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xiv, 384. $7.50). 


How to win a war on the battlefield and not lose it afterwards 
through the disruption of the victor’s national economy? How 
to defeat the enemy and keep him defeated when his recovery 
is essential to the economic prosperity of the victors themselves? 
Such, in simple terms, are the questions treated in this survey of 
the efforts made during and after the war to stabilize the na- 
tional economies of the victors while taking into account their 
divergent national interests and the political problems raised by 
them. 

The author had long experience as economic adviser to Ambas- 
ssdor Winant in London, and with that background he analyzes 
the terms of the Mutual Aid Agreement, the Joint Statement on 
monetary plans, the international control of raw materials, the 
proposals for the expansion of world trade, food relief, transport, 
the problem of reparations and other collateral aspects of recon- 
struction. Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that on “Ger- 
many: Reconstruction or Revenge,” followed by a sharp criticism 
of Secretary Morgenthau’s plan for the destruction of German 
industries so as to deprive that country of the power to take 
aggressive action again. 

The volume is more than a technical study. Rather it is 
addressed to the general reader who is concerned with learning 
from the mistakes of the past that “international economic har- 
mony is one of the conditions of international political harmony.” 


C. G. Fenwick 
The Pan American Union 


Malenkov, Stalin’s Successor. By Martin Ebon. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 284. $3.75). 


“What is Malenkov? Is he a professional revolutionary, a new 
type of Communist statesman, an energetic industrial executive, 
a skilled organizer of men? Is Malenkov the possessor of a card- 
index mind, is he a meticulous administrator, or just a party 
oficial and palace intriguer?” Mr. Ebon in this biography at- 
tempts to answer these questions. 


Georgi Malenkov was born at the crossroads of Asia, Europe, 
and the Near East in the town of Orenburg, south of the Ural 
Mountains. January 8, 1902 is given as his birthday, although 
nothing is recorded about his parents. Before the age of twenty 
Georgi had made good as a “political worker” for the Bolsheviks 
in Turkestan. This gave him his chance to study engineering in 
Moscow and to continue his “political work” as secretary of the 
party cell in the technical school. Although there is no positive 
evidence that Malenkov took sides in the Stalin-Trotsky duel for 
power, upon the death of Lenin (January 21, 1924), Malenkov 
was drawn into the Central Committee of the All-Union Commu- 
nist Party, not as a leader but a “responsible worker.” 

1930 marked a promotion: the young politician was appointed 
chief of the Organizing Department in the Moscow Party Com- 
mittee. In this post, Malenkov won the favor of his superior, 
Lazar M. Kaganovich. The latter, a specialist in production and 
transport problems, apparently imparted his gift for organization 
to his disciple for by 1940 Malenkov had gained access to the 
huge dossier files, the streamlined card-index system which sup- 
plied the secret police with information. In 1941 he was named 
an alternate member of the all-powerful Politburo; in 1946, con- 
tinuing his steady climb in the Soviet hierarchy, he became a 
full member. 

At this point in the narrative the verifiable facts seem more 
shadowy. The author, under the heading, “Death of a Rival,” 
describes the rise and destruction of Andrei A. Zhdanov. After 
the latter’s death Malenkov became the man of the future. 
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Probably the most valuable chapter in the book (IX) outlines 
Georgi M. Malenkov’s “professed articles of faith.” The peace 
he supports would mean the rest of the world must surrender to 
Sovietism, i.e., collectivism, under the direction of the Kremlin. 
It is significant, as Martin Ebon emphasizes, that “he never uses 
the word ‘democratic’ except in conjunction with Communist 
states and Communist organizations.” In short, Malenkov’s men- 
tality, not his life, is amply documented in this biography. 
Eien Cowuins 
Washington, D. C. 


Fire in the Ashes — Europe in Mid-Century. By Theodore H. 
White. (New York: William Sloane Associates, 1953. Pp. 
405. $5.00). 


Out of fifteen years’ experience as a foreign correspondent, 
Theodore H. White has written this brilliant appraisal of Europe 
at the mid-century. In it he combines vivid reporting and 
thoughtful evaluation. Unhampered by the limitations of the 
professional historian, he does not have to be objective. What he 
sees and what he thinks, he feels intensely and records eloquently. 
With the Berlin Conference of Foreign Ministers as our imme- 
diate back drop (though, of course, it was months in the future 
when the writing was done), the book takes on added significance. 

Two great movements hold the key to the period. They are 
the Birth of Europe and the Renaissance of Germany. Their 
bearing on the future he sees in the hands of the three great 
western peoples — England, France and Germany. He looks at 
the present in each of these countries in terms of their recent 
history and then brings that recent history into focus in terms 
of a single and representative Englishman, Frenchman and 
German. 

It is liberating to read a book of this sort that is not shot 
through with pessimism and frustration. It is not that Mr. White 
expects things to be as they were. His whole book proves that 
they cannot be. The encouragement that he conveys has its 
basis in the fact that we have made progress and we can make 
slow adjustments to meet the crisis of the age. 

Those adjustments involve the realization of the fact “that at 
no given date will it ever be possible to arrive at any one settle- 
ment of all the issues” between ourselves and Russia. During this 
effort to arrive at settlement, we must continue to arm. Our 
friends must realize that they must change as well as we. In deal- 
ing with friend and foe, we must keep American leadership 
unhampered by the political Lilliputians. Finally and not least of 
all we must refortify ourselves with a new dedication to liberty 
and confidence in the American promise. 

Exmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Julia Marlowe’s Story. By E. H. Sothern, Edited by Fairfax 
Downey. (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1954. Pp. xiii, 239, 
illustrated. $3.50). 


Julia Marlowe’s husband and co-actor, E. H. Sothern, who 
died in 1933, had made many notes and, in fact written this 
narrative before his death. The material had been given him in 
many talks between them and it was intended to supplement two 
previous biographies by other authors with one more intimate 
than either of them. Miss Marlowe was willing to have this book 
published, but only after her own death; this occurred in 1950. 
Mr. Downey has done an able piece of work as editor and an- 
notator. 

To those who, during nearly four decades, heard the golden 
voice of Julia Marlowe and witnessed her inspired acting this 
will be a welcome book telling of her long and arduous training, 
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her disappointments and indomitable spirit forging ahead to 
success. 

That she chose especially to interpret Shakespeare is not an 
accident, but was what she willed from childhood when she be- 
came possessed of a volume containing all of his plays. 

Lovers of America will rejoice to read how this English girl, 
bred in America became an authentic artist building up the love 
and appreciation of the greatest English dramatist, and who led 
our young people as well as adults to love the art of both. 

Truly such accomplishments in any of the arts serve to draw 
peoples together in appreciation of what is greater than either 
author or interpreter, either Britain or America—but belongs 
to humanity. 

Mase. SoutE Cai 
The American Peace Society 


The Russians in Focus. By Harold J. Berman. (Boston, Atlan- 
tic-Little, Brown & Co., 1953. Pp. 209. $3.00). 


Harold Berman is a research associate at the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard University and a professor at Harvard Law 
School, where he teaches on Soviet and American law. His 
present book is addressed to Americans who have an “objective 
curiosity” about the Russians and is designed “to help them both 
to satisfy and to develop that curiosity.”” The author presents a 
concise statement of what he considers some of the basic charac- 
teristics of everyday Soviet life as well as a “close-up” of how 
economic planning, the law courts, the Communist Party, and 
the “discipline of terror” operate in the Soviet system. In doing 
so, he attempts to bring out what he regards as both “the strengths 
and the weaknesses” of Soviet totalitarianism. 

EvizaseEtTuH M. THompson 
Washington, D. C. 


The Incompatible Allies: A Memoir-History of German-Soviet 
Relations 1918-1941. By Gustav Hilger and Alfred G. Meyer. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. xiii, 350, 
index, illus. $5.00). 


The general reader, as well as the specialist, will find here a 
well-written, absorbing account of German-Soviet relations from 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk of March 1918, which only nominally 
brought the German-Russian war of 1914-1918 to an end, to 
the Nazi attack in June 1941, which brought on the new four- 
year conflict. 

The account is furnished by a German official who served 
his Government in Moscow practically continuously from 1920 
to 1941, for-the most part as a close collaborator of and adviser 
to the successive German Ambassadors there. Mr. Hilger was 
born in Moscow and educated there and in Germany. He partici- 
pated in repeated meetings of the Ambassadors with the People’s 
Commissars for Foreign Affairs, Chicherin, Litvinov and Molotov, 
and other Soviet officials, and in occasional meetings with Stalin. 
In Germany he was consulted by high German officials, both 
before and during the Nazi regime. These included Ebert, Hitler 
and Ribbentrop. 

Mr. Hilger’s description of the work and attitudes of his chiefs 
at Moscow and of other officials, both Bolshevik and German, 
and his characterizations of many of them, add interest to his 
story of day to day developments connected with the formulation 
and attempted execution of his Government’s policies and with 
Bolshevik policies toward Germany. The interplay of these 
policies, at times harmonious and at times discordant, provide 
much of the substance of the book. From Rapallo’s signature to 
Barbarossa’s explosion, mutual distrust characterized the attitude 
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of each Government toward the other, making impossible a solid 
friendship and alliance. 

The periods of war communism, the New Economic Policy 
and industrialization and the collectivization of agriculture are 
discussed. The purges and trials, the duality and duplicity of 
Bolshevik foreign policy, and the occasional apparent conflict of 
Comintern and Soviet Government policies receive consideration, 
German-Soviet economic and military cooperation during the 
Rapallo era come in for careful treatment, as do the events leading 
to the signature of the 1939 pact and the eventual Nazi attack. 


Mr. Hilger’s recent acceptance of a high position with the 
West German Government wil] afford him an opportunity to 
work on the problem, posed in this book, of Germany’s future 
course: will it be alliance with, and subsequent subjection to 
Moscow, or alliance with the West? 

Among the many highlights of personal experience may be 
mentioned Mr. Hilger’s arrest and internment as an enemy alien 
during the First World War, the attempt which Ambassador von 
Schulenberg and he made in May 1941 to intimate to Soviet 
officials that the Nazi attack impended, and the final call of the 
Ambassador and himself on Molotov after the Nazi army had 
struck. 

E. L. Packer 
Washington, D. C. 


In the Workshop of the Revolution. By 1. N. Steinberg. (New 
York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv, 306, index. 
$4.00). 


Steinberg, who was commissar of justice, is the last survivor of 
Lenin’s first and only coalition cabinet, in which he opposed the 
Bolshevik drive toward terrorism as the convenient and effective 
way of establishing their Soviet régime. He tells a first hand 
story of the Russian revolution from February, 1917, until the 
revolution was “imprisoned,” as he puts it, in 1919. Steinberg, 
who is an American citizen, uses in his book many notes written 
in that period, a chapter entitled “What is the Bolshevik Terror?” 
being a notable contemporary indictment of Leninism and several 
colloquies with his opponents throwing light on the internal 
conflicts of the “October revolution.” 

The book’s primary interest is that it is an account of the 
period in which the Bolsheviks seized the Soviet Government 
from the point of view of one of the tolerable reforming factions. 
Steinberg was a leader of the Left Social Revolutionary group, 
which for a time was accepted by the Leninist Bolsheviks as a 
collaborator; the- Right Social Revolutionaries were not so ac- 
cepted, but both of those groups were socio-political reformers 
even though their ranks were full of persons who had been to 
Siberia, in the Katorgas (forced labor camps). Steinberg was not 
a commissar of the government until the Russian revolution was 
10 months old and the Bolsheviks were getting into the saddle: 
Since its beginning in February, 1917, Soviets of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies had developed strength and proclaimed a Soviet 
Republic on October 26 at their second All-Russian Congress. 
The non-party government of Lvov and the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic Party’s had both fallen and Kerensky of the right wing of 
the Social Revolutionary Party had formed a government which 
ended with the proclamation of the Soviet Republic. 

On October 26 came the break in the reformist groups, the 
Social Democrats (Marxian socialists) and the Social Revolu- 
tionaries (non-Marxists). The Social Democrats were already 
divided into Mensheviks and Bolsheviks and the Social Revolu- 
tionaries had split right and left. With the advent of the Soviet 
Republic the Mensheviks and Right Social Revolutionaries left 
the governmental scene and the Bolsheviks filled the vacuum 
with a Council of People’s Commissars. Shortly after the Left 
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Social Revolutionaries organized as a party and on December 10 
provided seven of 18 commissars to the first and only coalition 
government of the Bolshevik régime. 

Steinberg was Commissar of Justice in that government, and 
the major part of his book consists in his account of frustration 
during his tenure of four months and his subsequent resistance to 
Bolshevik liquidations, as well as something of his own imprison- 
ment in 1919. A chapter on “Marxism versus Populism” and 
another on “Five Types of Russian Revolutionists” seek to make 
clear the distinctions between the Social Revolutionary Party to 
which the author belonged and the Bolsheviks. The former had 
moral and spiritual principles and ambitions to free the per- 
sonality of the people; the Bolsheviks possessed none of these, 
used violence as a weapon to gain their ends and degraded every 
one to robots of their dictatorship. The fate of many of his 
colleagues, including Maria Spiridonova, is related in a long 
record of repression and tyranny. The sailors’ rebellion at Kron- 
stadt against the Communists in March 1921 illustrates his belief 
that the ideals of the Social Revolutionary Party were basic 
Russian traits, which he hopes will assert themselves over the 
Kremlin’s tyranny. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


Tomorrow! By Philip Wylie. (New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
1954. Pp. 372. $3.50). 


For ten years an expert in civil defense matters and now 
serving the government as a consultant, the author of this power- 
ful novel has made a profound contribution to the psychological 
preparedness of this country by utilizing his knowledge of science, 
warfare and psychology and his imaginative skill as a novelist to 
stress the imperative necessity for intelligent civil defense plan- 
ning. 

Most of the book is a story of nice average American families 
living in twin cities of the Middle West, with the tensions and 
drama of every-day life; people whose lives and thoughts are 
depicted so vividly that we feel they are real human beings. 
Then, without warning, the attack comes on the Saturday before 
Christmas, and we follow its impact inexorably as it affects the 
individuals we have come to know intimately. 

As a psychologist, Mr. Wylie is particularly concerned about 
America’s potential vulnerability to pain and hysteria, and he 
stresses the possible consequences so realistically that the book 
should be required reading for all legislators who refuse to make 
adequate appropriations for civil defense. 

Heven Dwicut Rep 
Washington, D. C. 


Time and Time Again. By James Hilton. (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1953. Pp. 306. $3.75). 


Again Mr. Hilton has given his readers the portrait of an 
Englishman, who, like “Mr. Chips,” is human, endearing and 
able in mind. The novel follows the events of the last stressful 
fifty years as it was experienced in England. 

With frequent flash-backs into his youth the story of Charles 
Anderson moves on into his modest but useful service to his 
country in the Foreign Office at home and abroad. 

A delightfully developed sense of contrast between the con- 
servative manners of a Briton of the old school and those of 
youth of today, especially of American youth appears in the story 
of Anderson’s reunion in Paris with his own son, who, during 
World War II had been sent to American friends “for the dura- 
tion,” and had attended American schools. 

But aside from the delight of the characterizations and the 
story itself the reader of this book arrives at a new appreciation 
of the English character and notes especially the changes that 
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seem to have crept into life there as well as here since the close 
of the last war and the beginning of the struggle with the 
U.S.S.R. 

Mase SouLe Cai 

The American Peace Society 


Economic Warfare. By Yuan-li Wu. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xii, 403. $6.00). 


If the title of this volume seems to have a somewhat remote 
relation to the objectives of a world of law and order, the tech- 
nical information presented by the volume throws light upon the 
resort to economic sanctions as an alternative to the use of force 
in resistance to aggression. The stress is upon the ways and means 
of economic warfare, upon the control of trade in all of its 
forms; but the author clearly looks beyond to the possibility that 
by waging an economic war upon all of its fronts it might be 
possible to avoid a military conflagration. Whether it is possible 
for a loose alliance of democratic countries to impose the neces- 
sary controls upon their respective peoples is another question. A 
policy of economic containment contemplating the prevention 
of war may fail to obtain popular support simply because the 
element of urgency may be less obvious than in the case of mili- 
tary preparations. 

Cuarves G. FENwIcK 
The Pan American Union 


Vermont Tradition, The Biography of an Outlook on Life. By 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1953. Pp. 485. $4.50). 


With all her roots deep in the narrow strip of Northern moun- 
tainous country called Vermont, Mrs. Fisher has for over fifteen 
years (her father said, “since 1763”), been writing this book, It 
is more than a history of a state, it is a careful tracing of the 
living and thinking of a vital part of the land we know as 
America. 

Mrs. Fisher traces the beginnings of Vermont, its freedom 
from early fears of Indian raids, its struggle to remain free of the 
domination of the New York state ruling-class based on the 
English mold, and the success of that struggle. 

It is one version of the thinking which James Truslow Adams, 
in his “Epic of America” calls “The American Dream.” But it 
is also a world-wide hope called sometimes the Democratic Spirit; 
it is the “mighty hope that human beings are capable of uniting 
to help each other live.” 

The book is worth reading — partly because it gives “important 
facts and dates,” but also, as in Chapter 11, “Just Some Medita- 
tions.” In fact we venture to say that as history, and accurate 
history, at that, this book differs radically from most other his- 
torical books. ‘This is doubtless because this able daughter of 
Vermont understands her people, loves and admires them and is 
determined that her readers shall see them as she does. 

Mase. Soute Catt 
Washington, D. C. 


‘ 


Mail for the World. By Laurin Zilliacus. (New York: The John 
Day Co., 1953. Pp. 256, index, maps, illus. $3.00). 


A fascinating, popularly written history of the world’s postal 
service from pre-historic signal-fires through the King’s Courier 
to the worldwide postal system which most of us take for granted 
today. Mr. Zilliacus has not confined his study to any one 
country, or continent; here in one slim volume, is a picture of 
how our means of communication with one another have devel- 
oped over the centuries in Europe, Asia and America. 

There is ‘a wealth of intriguing detail to be found in these 
pages, presented so simply it could be read with delight by chil- 
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dren, yet with such scholarship and insight as to make a real con- 
tribution to adult understanding of the significance of the decen- 
tralization and universalism of the postal service. 

Herten Dwicut ReEip 


Washington, D. C. 


Booxs RECEIVED 


Directory of Periodicals Published by International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations. By the Union of International Associa- 
tions. (Brussels, Belgium, 1953. Pp. 110, index. $2.00). 
A very complete directory of publications by Non-Governmen- 

tal Organizations all over the world, classified under subject heads. 

Subjects run all the way from general intellectual work through 

Religion, Science, Law, Education, Trade, The Arts, Geography 

and History. 

It is printed in both French and English. 


The Soviet Impact on Society. By Dagobert D. Runes. (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 198. Index. $3.75). 
Dr. Runes, the author of numerous works in the field of 

philosophy and aesthetics, presents a trenchant critique of Marxist 

theory as well as Soviet practice. In the preface, he states that his 

book was written prior to the Nazi-Soviet pact of August 1939 

and thus, his data on the Soviet system relate primarily to the 

1920s and 1930s. Strong emphasis is placed on basic similarities 
between the Nazi and Soviet brands of totalitarianism. 


T he Soviet Financial System: Its Development and Relations with 
the Western World. By Mikhail V. Condoide. (Columbus, 
Ohio: Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State University, c 
1951. Pp. 230, including Documentary Appendix, Bibliogra- 
phy, and Index.). 

In this concise, scholarly study, Dr. Condoide of Ohio Univer- 
sity analyzes the operations of the Soviet financial system and its 
role in the collectivistic economy of the Soviet Union. One-third 
of his text is devoted to Soviet financial and trade relations with 
other countries and to Soviet foreign economic policies from 1941 
to 1950. 


The New Dictionary of American History. By Michael Martin 
and Leonard Gelber. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. vi, 695, $10.00). 

In condensed but adequate form the historical events and 
names in American history to date are here alphabetically re- 
corded. The type is large and clear, making the book a ref- 
erence which will be pleasant to use. 


The Impact of Science on Society. By Bertrand Russell. 
York, Simon & Schuster, 1953. Pp. 114. $3.00). 
United Nations Affairs, 1952 Annual Review. Edited by Clyde 

Eagleton and Richard N. Swift. (New York, New York Uni- 

versity Press, 1953. Pp. vii, 226, index, $4.50). 

This volume, 4th in a series, records the proceedings of the 
Institute for Annual Review of the UN Affairs, held in New 
York June, 1952. A panel of experts planning the Institute in- 
cluded Miss Anne Winslow of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Professor Leo Gross, of the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy and Professor Waldo Chamberlin of 
New York University. Discussions touch most of the vital ques 
tions not yet solved. An adequate index completes the books’ 
usefulness. 


(New 


(New 


Mission Under the Cross. Edited by Norman Goodall. 
York, Friendship Press, 1953. Pp. 264, index, $2.25). 
Addresses, reports and findings of the fourth World Confeg: 

ence on the “Mission of the Church” held in Willington, Gene 

many, in the summer of 1952. a 


Timety PamMPH_ets 


The Emergence of Modern Egypt. By John S. Badeau ang) 
Richard H. Nolte. Headline Series No. 98. (New Yorky) 
Foreign Policy Association, 1953. Pp. 61, illus., maps, 35 
cents). 

Trade and Aid. By Beatrice Pitney Lamb. Public Affairs Pamey 
phlet No. 195. (New York, 1953. Pp. 28, illus. 25 cents)jq 

Doing Something for the Disabled. By Mary E. Switzer ang 
Howard A. Rusk. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 197. (New: 
York, 22 E. 38th St., 1953. Pp. 28, illus., 24 cents). 4 

Making Foreign Policy: U.S.A. By Anne Hartwell Johnstone) 
and Georgianna F. Mitchell. (New York: Carrie Chapman’ 
Catt Memorial Fund, 1953. Pp. 43. Illus. 25 cents). j 

Parliamentary Government in Southern Asia. By Sydney D, 
Bailey. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. Pp, 
100. Bibliog. Index.). 

Invitation to Peace. By John Foster Dulles. Extracts from Speech’ 
before the General Assembly of the U.N., September 17, 
1953. (Washington: Dept. of State, 1953. Pp. 24. Illus. 104 
cents). 

The Economics of U.S. Foreign Policy. By Robert E. Asher 
(Washington: Dept. of State Publication 5186, 1953. Pp. 12, 
10 cents). / 

World Disarmament, Report of the N.P.C. Disarmament Come 
mission on Political, Technical and Economic Problems. Peacg 
Aims Pamphlet No. 58. (London: National Peace Councik 
1953. Pp. 78. 3/6). 4 

From School to Job. By Ann Tanneyhill. Public Affairs Pama 
phlet, No. 200. (New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1953) 
Pp. 28. 25 cents). q 

The Sudan, 1899-1953. By British Information Services. (New 
York: British Information Services, 1953. Pp. 58. Maps an 
Tables.). cS 

The Truth About Morocco. By Pierre Parent. Translated from 
the French by Eleanor Knight. (New York: Morocco Office 
of Information and Documentation, 1953. Pp. 78.). 

The U.S. and Latin America. By Herbert L. Matthews and Luli 
T. Holmes. Headline Series No. 100. (New York: Foreigh) 
Policy Association, July-August, 1953. Pp. 64. Maps, Chart 
35 cents). 

Problems of East-West Settlement. By William W. Wade, F: 
W. Riggs, and Howard C. Gary. Headline Series No. 101 
(New York: Foreign Policy Association, Sept.-Oct., 195% 
Pp. 64. Maps, Charts. 35 cents). 

Medical Research May Save Your Life. By Gilbert Cant. Publi 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 201. (New York: Public Affairs Com 
1953. Pp. 28. Illus. 25 cents). 

The Stranger at Our Gate, America’s Immigration Policy. 3 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Ir. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 20% 
(New York: Public Affairs Com., 1954. Pp. 28. Illus. 
cents). 

The New Japan. By Royden Dangerfield. Headline Series 
102. (New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1954. Pp. 6 
Illus. 35 cents). 


COMPLETENESS 


Every part is disposed to unite with the whole, so that it may 
therefore escape from its own incompleteness. 


LEonaRDo DA VINCI 
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